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ORCHIDS GROWN IN AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE 


Until within the last decade, orchids were considered only rich men’s flowers, and like the tulip in its earliest days, fabulous 
prices have been paid for them. Their rarity made them expensive, and their propagation and culture not being well understood 
caused them to be rare. Many persons have been deterred from attempting their culture through a false notion that it required 
one of special training to grow orchids. This is the wrong idea. While in so large a family some plants are sure to be fastidious 
in their requirements, the majority of orchids respond freely to common sense treatment. American Agriculturist’s illustration af- 
fords a glimpse of the interior of an amateur’s greenhouse containing some remarkably fine specimens of the orchid known as 
Coelogyne cristata. This is considered one of the most satisfactory orchids for an amateur to grow, writes Edward J. Canning of 
Massachusetts, whose notes on orchid growing for amateurs may be found on Page 561. The flowers of this orchid are produced 
in the greatest profusion and are pure white with the exception of a blotch of orange on the lip-tike petal or labellum, and like’ all 
orchid blossoms, whether cut or allowed to remain on the plants, they remain in flower a considerable time—much longer than the 
majority of other flowers, : 
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DITORIALLY it will embody almost everything of 
seasonable interest pertaining to gardening, truck 
farming, horticulture, plants and flowers. It will 
treat in an intensely interesting but thoroughly 
practical way of the proper preparation of and 
supplies for the home garden, the farm garden, 
truck farming, etc., vegetables and plants of all 
kinds, flowers and seeds, small fruits and large. 
Manures and fertilizers for the garden and farm, implements 
and all other supplies needed for spring work in the garden or 
on the farm. 

A unique feature will be the actual experience of disin- 
terested experts who will report for our Garden Annual upon 
many of the newer varieties and novelties. With this will go 
a discriminating. editorial review of the essential points of most 
interest and greatest practical value in the new catalogues of 
seedsmen, nurserymen, florists, implement manufacturers, and 
the like. 

Up-to-date illustrations of new, practical and important 
subjects will be printed, some of the pages in two colors. 
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Every line of this issue, as of every issue, most carefully 
edited so as to be authoritative as well as interesting. As 
many pages will be added as necessary to suitably accommo- 
date all this material. 

Our Garden Annual will thus be the greatest number of 
an agricultural periodical ever issued in this or any other 
country, considering its interest and value to the reader, and 
its immense circulation among nearly a quarter of a million 
subscribers, reaching over a million people interested in 
gardening or horticulture. Don’t confuse this with mediums 
of high cost and small circulation. Asa medium for dringing 
business to advertisers it will be of unsurpassed pulling power 
for each dollar invested. This is a proposition to reach the 
masses of such buying at minimum cost in a manner and ata 
time to be of maximum effectiveness. For our Garden 
Annual will not only go to our 210,000 subscribers, but will 
also have a very wide sale through the news companies to 
amateurs and home gardeners in cities and towns. 

Advertisers in our Garden Annual may thus completely 
cover their chosen field. 


Advertising Forms will close January 23. Orders may be sent to 
our nearest office or through any responsible advertising agent 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—W ashingtoa. 


Volume 72 
Largest Hog Farm in New England. 





Over 2000 hogs are kept by W. W. Rawson, 
the well-known seedsman and market gardener 
of Massachusetts, on a 320-acre farm, which he 
purchased in the spring of 1902. The farm, 
which lies about six miles from Haverhill, is 
partly in Massachusetts and partly in New 
Hampshire, and consisted originally of six sep- 
arate parcels of land. It was bought with the 
chief purpose of making a hog farm of it, and 
is admirably adapted for this line of work. The 
location of the piggery is on a high piece of 
ground, sloping in two directions, and a con- 
siderable distance from any neighbors. The 
land is of a sandy nature which affords excel- 
lent natural drainage. 

With 500 pigs and hogs. the business was 
started in April, 1902. On May 16 carpenters 
began work on one of the piggeries, and on 
June 17 the building was done. The pigs were 
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in it, and swill was coming by rail. During 
this time it was carted by teams from Haver- 
hill. Four buildings were erected, each of them 
300 feet long; two of them, 24 feet wide, for the 
breeding sows, and two, 28 feet wide, for the 
shotes and fattening pigs. There is also a large 
two-story building for the storing of grain, 
swill, bedding, etc. The buildings are placed in 
pairs, about 150 feet apart, and are connected 
with a tramway which goes through the alleys, 
and is used for swill cars. 
A PEN FOR EACH SOW. 

The buildings for breeding sows are divided 
into pens 6x10 feet in size, and each will hold 
100 sows and pigs, one being allowed to each 
pen. The other two buildings are divided into 
pens 12x14 feet, and each pen w’(t hold ten or 
12 shotes, or eight to ten fatters. The buildings 
were constructed in a first-class manner, of 
spruce timber, hemlock sheathing and pine 
shingles. They are shingled on sides and roof. 


THE LARGEST 
HOG FARM 
IN NEW ENGLAND 





No 26 


The floors, which are raised above the ground, 
are of plank tongued and grooved. Partitions 
between pens are about 3% feet high, built close 
of inch boards. The feeding troughs are made 
of 2x8-inch spruce plank, and last from two to 
three years. 

Plans are now under way for the erection of 
a grain elevator, which will hold several car- 
loads of feed, and will contain a mill for grind- 
ing corn. A thoroughly substantial building of 
brick was also put up last summer. In this has 
been installed a 50 worse power boiler and a 
steam pump, also a thoroughly equipped black- 
smith shop. An inexhaustible well was sunk 
which supplies the place with water. The 
steam pump is used only when the windmill 
does not furnish enough. One of the breeding 
buildings was piped, and during cold weather 
this is heated by steam from the boiler in order 
to protect the smallest pigs. 

The buildings were located near the railroad 

[To Page 561.] 
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Sunflower Culture Here and in Russia. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, WASHINGTON, D C, 


In America the common indigenous sunflower, 
Helianthus multifiora, has been grown exten- 
sively in kitchen gardens, and sometimes spcr- 
adically in larger patches for chicken feed, and 
often because the plants are believed to coun- 
teract malarial fevers. In Kansas and neigh- 
boring states large areas have been devoted to 
its culture for fuel; and some oil companies 
have experimented for the oil product, though 
with unsatisfactory It was said that 
the seeds would yield a good drying oil equal 
to linseed and that the yield on strong, moist 
land ran as high as 50 bushels to the acre; 
but that a better oil could be produced from 
seeds whose crops are exhaustive to the 
soil, and this was given as reason for 
ubandoning experiments. 

The introduction and cultivation of the Rus- 
sian sunflower as an important acquisition 
especially adapted to the great wheat districts 
latitudes, as well as to that vast 
the old school 


results. 


less 
one 


of our high 


region designated on maps as 
the great American desert, had never been 
practically considered in the United States 


until 1884, when the writer planted five acres 
in Kittson county, Red River valley, Minn, near 
the county seat named for himself and plotted 
as a town site in 1879. I undertook my exper- 
iments at that time mainly for the oil product, 
to supply a substitute for cottonseed oil used 
manufactured on 
Maine. I at the outset that 
was known on this continent of 
culture as a money crop. Applica- 
information to the department of 
agriculture at Washington failed to evoke any 
light whatever. I had warned that part 
of the difficulty came from allowing the varie- 
ties H multiflora and H grandiflora to mix; 
the grandiflora was the variety cultivated so 
successfully in Russia. 

The upshot of my preliminary investigations 
was not encouraging to any further venture; 
but I argued in my own mind that experiments 
to date had teen conducted without the full 
requisite knowledge of methods and conditions 
which secured eminent success abroad, and I 
purposed to ascertain, if possible, what those 
methods were. I referred my inquiries to Dr. 
W. F. De Niedman, a native of Russia, em- 
ployed in the botanical gardens at Washing- 
ton, and was fortunate enough to obtain the 
very considerable information needed which is 


in the packing of sardines 


the coast of found 
little 
sunflower 


tion for 


very 


been 


epitomized as follows: 

“The variety of sunflower, 
tivated in Russia, grows on a stout stalk 5 feet 
high, with generally but one immense head or 
flower whose s;eed cushion or pad averages per- 
haps 14 inches in diameter, the seeds being 
small and very oily, and ripening all at once; 
whereas the American variety, multiflora, often 
grows as high as 16 feet, bearing as many as 
60 blossoms at once, with disks or seed pads 
seldom exceeding 5 inches across and ripen- 
ing, not always perfectly, from the outside. 
The outer husk of grandiflora is easily shelled 
or crushed away. I do not think there is much 
waste unless left too long on the stalk until 
they drop on the ground. It will take about as 
much seed by measure, I think, as it would 
take to plant an acre of corn. 
requires a good, warm summer 
to come to anything. I believe the climates of 
Minnesota and southwestern Russia are much 
aiike and like results could be expected. The 
plant is one of the most exhaustive to the 
soil, about as much as sugar beets and tobacco. 
After two the allowed to rest. 
Manuring with lime is probably best. Cold pres- 
sure will give the first and best oil. 

“The oil is refined, but never brought to a 


grandiflora, cul- 


“Sunflower 


crops land is 


FIELD CROPS 


boiling point. The oil is used largely in Russia 
during Lent, as a good substitute for olive oil, 
also a good article for cooking and baking, but 
has a peculiar flavor which one should get used 
to; color is yellowish-greenish. The oil is re- 
fined lately by the American process; it is the 
Same process as adopted for cottonseed oil in 
this country by carbon bisulphide, by boiling 
the second time the residue. Oil is used for 
culinary purposes and is as good as olive oil— 
a good substitute in wool manufactories for 
olive oil—never known to get rancid, kept in 
barrels best. 

“Stalks make excellent firewood—the ashes 
highly valued for the soda in soap factories, 
burn without any other fuel. Oil cake is worth- 
less after the carbon process, as not a drop of 
oil is contained in the residue food for manure 
or fuel when dry.” 


SUNFLOWER CULTIVATION IN KUSSIA. 


Another Russian authority says: “It is most 
advantageous to sow the sunflower in the au- 
tumn. An obstacle to the extension of this 
method is the heavy, clayish, black earth soil 
of some of the southern governments, which, 
when cultivated in autumn becomes very hard 
in spring. This method of sowing is much 
cheaper, and doves not take up the time for sow- 
ing the spring grain. It is necessary to sow 
late in autumn, before the frosts set in, so that 
the sunflower does not come up before spring. 

“When the soil is plowed up in autumn the 
sunflower can be sown on the unharrowed soil 
(otherwise the soil is plowed, harrowed and 
then sown, and then covered by harrowing. 
When the sunflower is still quite small draw 
furrows with a very light plow, by which means 
the sunflower is grown in rows and will be 
weeded out and heaped up. If you want the 
plants to grow nest-formed, pass with the plow 
crosswise. When the yellow petals of the 
crown fall off and the seeds get their natural 
color the stalks are cut off (by women) with 
sickles, above the root, and piled there in small 
heaps. 

“Then the threshing floor at the sunflower 
plantation is cleaned; the cut-off stalks are 
brought there and stowed in rows. They are 
taken to the plantation on the third or fifth 
day after harvesting, when the threshing with 
flails of the sunflower begins.” 


YIELD OF OIL AND PRICE JF SEED. 


One hundred poods, Russian weight, or 3600 
English weight, give about 24 poods 
or 864 pounds of oil. Oil is always sold in Rus- 
sia by weight and not by measure. There is left 
also out of this 100 poods some 1320 to 1350 
pounds of oileake, which is fed to stock. It 
costs the factory about 6 cents per pood, or 36 
pounds, to manufacture the oil. 

The grain is worth, in the open market, from 
70 to 80 cents per pood (36 pounds), and the 
wholesale price of the oil is from 8 to 8.50 rou- 
bles per pood, or $4 to $4.25 for 36 pounds. The 
retail price is from 12 to 15 cents per pound. 
The best looking or largest and heaviest seeds, 
dark in appearance, are not the best for oil; 
the above is what the people of Russia eat so 
largely of; it is worth from 15 to 20 cents per 
pood more than the other; the inferior looking 
seeds are the best for oil because the husk is not 
so thick. A fair average crop is from 45 to 50 
poods, or 1600 to 1800 pounds of grain per 2% 
acres. 


pounds, 


CHEMIST REPORT FAVORABLE. 


1 sent specimens of the sunflower seed I 
grew in Minnesota to the department of agri- 
culture, and the assistant chemist made fol- 
lowing report: “I have examined a specimen 
of sunflower seed oil, which was handed me by 
Mr. Charles Hallock of Minnesota, together with 
specimens of cotton seed and olive oils accom- 


panying a paper on the introduction of the 
growth of the Russian sunflower and the manu- 
facture of oil from its seeds in the northwest, 
and find it to be bright and light colored, in 
appearance very similar to cottonseed oil, and 
possessing a flavor quite characteristic but not 
more distinctive or than that of 
cottonseed oil. It differs somewhat from the lat- 
Its dry- 


disagreeable 


ter oil in its chemical characteristics. 
ing properties are of a medium nature, 

“It would easily fill the place which cotton- 
seed oil now in the market, and 
from the question of its economical production, 
of which I am unable to judge, it would prove 
a valuable addition to our oil supplies. The 
seed and meal have the following composition 


holds aside 


Sunflower Sunflower 


seed, meal] 
p cent p cent 
NNW vraitacan sccm nuk cine 1.00 6.35 
SE ee rn rer rare e 3.83 5.98 
_ _ SRR ree rerere ee eee moar 20.18 2.13 
ek. Freer rere 31.61 37.23 
Saree ceases wasemeosai 21.70 23.82 
Tere 17.33 24.50 
100,00 100.00 

“Comment on these analyses is hardly nec- 
essary. From a chemical point of view there 
seems to be no drawback connected with the in- 
troduction of the industry in which you are 
interested in this country.” 

The determination of the foregoing exhaus- 
tive data would be in favor of the introduction 
of sunflower culture into those northern por- 
tions of the continent where cotton seed is not 


grown; provided it can be followed at a profit. 
There are localities where labour is cheap and 
a premium, and in 
cuted 
part of the 


the expense of living is at 
culture might be 
especially if all 


these sunflower prose 
with advantage, 
plant could be utilized. 


se 


Making and Maintaining Permanent Pastures. 


HENRY GLENDENNING, ONTARIO, 


Land that is seeded to pasture should be clean 
of weeds and full of plant food if possible It 
is a good plan to seed down after a hoed crop 
with the best and cleanest seed that can be 
obtained. The land should not be plowed, but 
worked up with a spring tooth cultivator and 
well harrowed to make a fine mellow seed bed. 
The best catch will be obtained by seeding with- 
out any grain or nurse crop, but the usual cus- 


tom is to sow the seed with some kind of grain 
crop. 

It may be sown on fall wheat or rye, in the 
early spring, just after the snow has gone off, 


that when it 
into the 


while the ground is frozen, so 
thaws the small seeds will sink 
and bury themselves, or a light harrow may be 
run over the land as soon as it is dry enough 
for the horses to work upon without puddling 
the soil. Barley or spring wheat do very well 
for spring crops, but the amount of seed grain 
sown should be at least a peck per acre less 
than if no grass seed was sown. The small, 
heavy seed, such as clovers and timothy seed, 
should be sown from the grass seed box, so 
that the seeds will fall in front of the drill. 
Light seeds such as blue grass, should be 
mixed with the grain upon a floor before taken 
to the field, and the whole sown together. Then 
give one stroke upon the harrows crossways. 
After harvest the young grass should not be 
pastured, but allowed to grow a good top. This 
will give good, strong plants to go into the 
winter with, and serve as a mulch to protect 
the roots by holding the snow, and keep the 
ground from alt freezing and 
ti.at we are troubled with in Canada. 
It will be found an advantage to cut a crop 
or. hay the as to give the 
plants a good root before the stock is turned on 


soil 


rnate thawing 


following year so 























ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


it. After fields have been in pasture for a 
number of years they are apt to become what 
is generally termed hide-bound or run out. 


Largest Hog Farm in New England. 


[From Page 559.] 

and a short spur track was put in to bring 
the swill, grain, etc. Mr Rawson has a con- 
tract with the city of Haverhill to collect swill 
and for this purpose he employs five teams and 
as many men. The swill is gathered into tight 
barrels, and from these is emptied into a car. 
For this purpose Mr Rawson has three cars 
specially built. These somewhat an 
ordinary box car, but have two half doors on 
each side, the lower part being tight. At the 
present time five carloads swill per week are 
being received. This swill is unloaded daily 
and the empty cars cleaned and returned. 


resemble 


COOKING THE SWILL IS UNSAFE. 

No preparation of the swill is needed in feed- 
ing, except in the winter, when much of it is 
frozen, and it is necessary to the - it. Cooking 
it has been found injurious. The action of heat 
on lemon and orange peels, and possibly some 
other substances, seems to form a poison which 
is injurious or even fatal to the hogs. They 
are fed this swill twice a day, and at noon are 
generally given a third feed, varying according 
to their needs. Breeding sows with pigs are 
fed on meal and shorts, and young pigs just 
receive the same ration. The last 
month of fattening, each hog gets one pound 
meal and one-half pound shorts. All the stock 
is given a fecd of green stuff when it is possible 
To supply this, several acres of 


weaned 


to obtain it. 
different crops are grown. 


THE PENS MUST BE KEPT CLEAN, 

The pens are cleaned either daily or several 
times and an abundance of bedding 
and absorbents used. During the summer, 
planer shavings are generally employed, but as 


winter approaches, straw must be used to keep 


a week, 














ae 


the pigs warm. The hogs are all thoroughbred 
Medium Yorkshires. Mr Rawson thinks that a 
Yorkshire will make more growth from a given 
amount of feed than any other breed. 

The young sows are commonly bred at seven 
to eight months of age. They will average 
seven pigs to a litter, and 1% litters a year, 
taking a bunch of 200 sows into consideration. 
Half of these sows are turned into pork after 
raising their first litter. Those which are good 
milkers and raise a fine bunch of pigs are bred 
again, and generally after raising the second 
litter are fattened. Mr Rawson has followed 
this plan for many years, and has not found 
that the use of young sows has caused the stock 
to deteriorate. He occasionally buys new boars, 
in order not to inbreed. 

The plan of using the 
found to be most profitable. 
and raising pigs at the same time. A bunch of 
sows will raise a litter of pigs, and can be 
turned into pork in about two months longer 
than a bunch not bred. 

There are about 100 acres of cleared land on 
the place, which is devoted principally to the 
production of hay. Last year about 25 tons of 
good English and meadow hay were cut and 
this year the crop amounted to 100 tons. A 
few acres were plowed up and seeded down, 
and another pie-e will be taken up this fall. 
ihe land is given a heavy dressing of hog ma- 
nure, which is plowed under and the ground 
thoroughly prepared before sowing the grass 
seed. There is a large orchard of mixed va- 
rieties of apples on the place, which has been 
pruned up, but is not bearing very heavy this 
is the off vear. 


young he has 
They are growing 


SOWS 


season, as it 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS ARE RAISED 

The land has proved well adapted to the pro- 
duction of vegetables and seeds. About 25 acres 
of vegetables, chiefly specialties, the seeds of 
which are not easily obtained, of the best qual- 
ity and in sufficient quantity, are being grown. 


Only one variety of a kind is here produced, so 


SOME 


ada 
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as to avoid any danger of mixing. Vegetables 
grown this year are Worcester pole beans, 
Crookneck squash, Crosby corn, Arlington 
White Spine cucumbers, Egyptian beets, Stone- 
mason cabbage, dandelions, and a few other 


sorts. 
— — —  ———————— 


Orchid Growing for Amateurs. 
EDWARD J. CANNING, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In making a selection to grow, if one has but 
one greenhouse and consequently one temper- 
ature, it is best to decide whether to grow what 
are called “cool” orchids or “tropical.” Both 
are equally beautiful, but failure will result in 
the attempt to grow both in one temperature. 
Coelogyne cristata shown, on first cover page of 
American Agriculturist, isclassed as a coolorchid, 
Cool orchids should be given a temperature in 
winter from 45 to 55 degrees, with a gradual 
rise as the days lengthen in spring, while trop- 
ical orchids require a night temperature in win- 
ter of not less than 60 degrees with a rise of 15 
by day. 

The best time to pot them is immediately 
after flowering as growth usually commences 
at that time, but well established plants should 
not be disturbed every year; though they are 
benefited by a little fresh material added as top 
dressing each year. As new growth develops 
they require more water and frequent spraying. 
As soon as growth is completed they should be 
given a light and as airy a position as possible 
for a thorough ripening of the growth is one of 
the secrets in orchid growing. 

Orchids are propagated chiefly by division of 
the plants which is best done at time of pot- 
ting, or by seeds sown on chopped sphagnum 
placed in pans or boxes in a warm humid tem- 
perature. 

ee ae 

Hog Millet, panicum miliaceum, is equal in 
digestibility to barley, wheat and shorts, but 
is not as digestible as corn meal or oil meal. 
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A GROUP OF SOME OF AMERICA’S LEADING AGRICULTURAL EDUCATORS 


Recently American Agriculturist called attention to the annual convention of the American association of agricultural colleges and 


experiment stations. 


This organization is, without doubt, the most powerful of its kind in the world. 
more each year and the results accomplished by it have been of very practical value to our farming interests. 
number of these earnest workers in the cause of agricultural education, and was taken at the recent annual meeting at Washington. 


Its influence is being felt more and 
The picture above shows a 
The 


genial president, J. K. Patterson of the Kentucky agricultural college, stands in the foreground with a crutch under his right arm. To 


his right is Sec E. B. Voorhees, the well-known director of the New Jersey experiment station. 
picture, in he front row is James W. Wilson, director of the South Dakota experiment station. 


culture, James Wilson. 


On the extreme left, as you look at the 
He is a son of our present secretary of agri- 
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Winter Quarters tor the Dairy Herd. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA CO, QO. 


Our sudden winter in Ohio empha- 
sizes the importance of the proper care 
of our cows at such times. Many men 


not accustomed to the proper care of 
their cows, excuse themselves for al- 
lowing their cattle to wander oyer the 
bleak hills, and even search through 
the snow for frozen grass. This pref- 
erence is a habit rather than a choice 
of the cows. All summer long they 


have gotten a good living in this pas- 


ture. It is one more case where man is 
to have dominion: where reason and 
knowledge are to step in and create 
for him a value all his own. On the 


contrary, if he allows the dumb beasts 
to guide his policy he will too 
late, perhaps, that they little 
milk for him. 

Dairymen will do well to 
tnind that the cow is a delicate 
producing milk. Cold, 


learn 
have 


bear in 
mother 
frosted food, ice 


water and everything of that sort is 
ulculated to shock her delicate organ- 
sm and work ruin to the milk busi- 
ness. Care should be taken of her nerv- 
ous sensativeness, no harsh words, 
offensive dogs, or quurrelsome mem- 


bers of the herd should be allowed to 
‘isturb her. Feeding and watering 
should be regularly observed. The 


quantity and quality of food should be 
uniform. The hour for milking regu- 
lar. In fact, a good dairyman learns 
that he has a profession requiring his 
most careful attention and daily study. 

Let us read, think and act; plan for 
yourselves; experiment and learn how 
delicate an organism we are intrusted 
with, even in the form of a little calf, 
The possibilities it has hidden under 
its furry coat are more than half of 
hem yours. We chose its parentage. 
It remains for us to supply the proper 


environment by furnishing the proper 
care and diet. Start right and make 
the dairy herd comfortable during the 
winter. 


=> —-—- 


Southern Crops for Pig Grazing. 


ENPRRIMENT 


ARKANSAS STATION. 


Ixxperiments in progress at the Ar- 
kansas station indicate that alfalfa, 
wheat, corn and peanuts grown in a 
certain order, furnish the cheapest and 
best feed for growing pigs. An area of 
ulfalfa suitable for carrying the num- 
ber of pigs intended to be_ reared, 
should be planted on extra good soil. 
This crop will furnish grazing during 
the fall, spring, summer, and part of 
the winter, and at such time during the 


winter when the alfalfa is dormant, 
wheat will furnish grazing. 
The wheat and corn are grown for 


grain food, to be fed in equal parts to 
the pigs while grazing alfalfa. These 
two grains should be crushed before 
feeding, or perhaps the wheat can in 
some instances be fed in the sheaf. 
After the wheat is cut, last of May 
und first of June, the peanuts are 
planted and covered deep and will yield 
fully as large crops of nuts as they 
would if planted earlier without hav- 
ing been preceded by the crop of wheat. 
The peanuts then furnish grazing for 
fattening and finishing off the pigs in 
September, October and November. 

Peanuts can be planted at the time 
of planting the corn, and in the same 
drill, and will yield a good crop with- 
out detriment to the corn; or black or 
clay cowpeas may be planted broad- 
east In the corn at the end of the sec- 
ond plowing, and further cultivation 
be dispensed with by the cowpeas 
shading the ground and preventing the 
growth of crab grass and other vege- 
tation. Planted at this date cowpeas 
will do practically no damage to the 
corn, it is thought, as the moisture in 
the ground will ordinarily be sufficient 
to mature both the corn and cowpeas 
before summer drouths occur. 

By this method the cowpeas or pea- 
nuts in the corn, and the peanuts fol- 
lowing wheat, aid in restoring to the 
soil any fertility removed by the corn 
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and wheat, and at the same time pro- 
duce nearly as great a yield, if not as 
great, as they would if the land had 
not grown the corn and wheat crop. A 
full crop of wheat and corn is made on 
the same land and virtually a full crop 
of peanuts and cowpeas is produced, 
thus making two full crops in one sea- 
and at least maintaining, if not 
increasing, the fertility. The cowpeas 
and all of the peanuts that are grown 
in the are grazed off in the fall 
after harvesting the corn. Then the 
corn land is prepared and wheat sown. 
The land upon which the wheat grew 
and on which the crop of peanuts was 
harvested by the pigs in September, 
October and November, is planted to 
corn the succeeding spring. On thin, 
sandy soil it might be advisable to try 
turf oats instead of wheat. 


50n, 


corn 
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Stabling and Feeding Morgan Horses. 


J. C. BRUNK, ILLINOIS, 





Beginning first with stallions, our 
plan is to give nearly as possible nat- 
ural conditions. Each animal over 2% 
years of age is given a roomy box stall 
with an earthen floor. This contains a 
feed box for grain and a manger for 
hay. The stall is kept clean and well 
bedded with wheat straw. A paddock 
50 feet square adjoins each stall and 
an open door gives the horse access to 
the paddock at all times, except when 
the weather is very stormy or the lot 
very muddy. He consequently gets 
plenty of exercise. An earthen  flocr 
is considered absolutely essential to all 
stock stables. The animals are groomed 
two or three times a week, mane and 
tail well brushed out, feet kept trimmed 
and in proper shape. The feed consists 
mainly of good threshed or sheaf oats 
and a light feed of corn once a day. 
Timothy hay is fed usually twice a day. 
Sometimes instead of sheaf oats he gets 
eorn fodder for a while during the 
winter. sright hay in limited 
quantity is also provided for a change 
during cold weather. Salt is given twice 
a week and the animals are always 
watered before being fed. 

If in use, being trained, worked or 
fitted for show purposes, a stallion oc- 
cupies the box stall only, is fed little 
or no corn, no clover, but is given a 
feed consisting of oats, timothy hay 
with occasionally a little ground wheat 
or rye. He is well groomed every 
morning and when brought in from 
driving is rubbed down, cooled and if 


clover 


the work has been pretty brisk is 
properly blanketed. 
Our weanling stallions and fillies, 


usually about a dozen in number, run 
together in the daytime during the first 
winter. They are housed at night and 
on bad days in a large box stall or 
shed, where all are fed. Stalls are 
provided with a feed box and manger 
just large enough to admit one animal. 
This prevents the fighters from get- 
ting more than their share of the feed. 
Here they are given a wash basin of 
oats and an ear of corn each night and 
morning. During the day they have 
access to all the corn fodder they will 
eat. This is fed outside the box stall 
on the ground. They also have clover 
hay occasionally and salt once a week 
and are watched carefully and kept free 
from parasites. When grass comes 
they usually run together as yearlings 
through the grass season and are again 
fed together until the latter part of the 
winter, after which the stallion colts are 
put by themselves. They usually graze 
through this second summer without 
any trouble, but the stallions should 
be taken up and each put by himself 
in the fall before he is three years old. 

Brood mares and two and three-year- 
old fillies are all wintered together, usu- 
ally out of doors. They are fed on the 
ground or sod of a well-grown blue- 
grass pasture. Onee a day they are 
given corn fodder, so that each animal 
will get 15 to 18 ears. This is hulled 
out and well scattered. They also have 
racks to run to containing good hay or 
eat straw from grain cut early. They 
are salted once a week, have access to 


water, particularly springs, and also 
from a running creek. They have no 
shelter other than that provided by 
nature, which consists of a range 
of hills facing the south. The faces 
of these hills are stone quarries, with 


thus making 
While this is 


some timber wind break, 
a good natural shelter. 

good as far as it roof shelter is 
needed during winters, as long 
continued rains or snows cause the hair 
to get out of condition. The mud and 
mire sometimes tramped up about 
natural shelters is the great drawback. 


g£ces, 


some 
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Duroc Jerseys as Grass Hogs. 
ENTY, ARMSTRONG COUNTY, 
question of good, cheap pork 
not be a puzzling one to eastern 
farmers with this breed of hogs. In 
the corn belt corn-eating hogs will 
make lard and fat in abundance if the 
herd escapes tke cholera and kindred 
diseases. In the more hilly and _ ordi- 
narily less fertile country of the east, 
less fat and more lean pork is grown 


GEORGE PA. 





The 
need 


on the same sized frame. There is 
nothing better in the pork line than 
good, grass-grown shotes, finished off 
with mixed grain and perhaps a 


month’s feeding of corn alone. Where 
cows are kept, pigs can be grown very 
cheaply by feeding skimmilk and mill 
feed, enriched with oil meal, while they 
run in a pasture of bluegrass and 
clovers mixed. 

The Duroc’s well-arched ribs. gives 
him a capacious interior, where he not 
only has a big heart and lungs, but 
can store away grass and clover and 
still have room for milk, water. or 
swill. Even in winter, when most hog 
growers resort to the corn crib, the 
Duroc is never out of food, as long as 
the well-cured clover hay mow is not 
empty. Run it through the cutter, 
steam or scald it, put on a few quarts 
of ground grain, a handful of animal 
meal, some condiments, if you will, and 
you have a cheap food and one upon 


which our red friends will grunt con- 
tentedly and make good gain in siz 
and weight. 

- _> 


Level for Irrigation Ditches—The 
little level, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, I use in surveying irri- 
gation ditches on my ranch. It is very 
simple and accurate, and first-class 
work can be done with it. It is made 
of a piece of ix4-inch board, 16 feet 
long, with a straight edge. On one end 
nail a leg 1x4x24 inches long flush with 
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the top. On the other end nail a sim- 
ilar piece % inch longer than the other. 
This makes a good grade. In the mid- 
dle of the long piece nail on either 
sides short pieces, so as to hold a com- 
mon carpenter’s level. Place the short 
leg on starting point of the ditch and 
move the other end until the bubble 
is level. In this way you will have a 
ditch with a %-inch grade to the rod. 
Continue this throughout the entire 
length of the ditch.—[Charles C. Hass, 
Lawrence County, S D. 


Breed Better Swine—Farmers are 
not taking as much interest in swine 
husbandry as they should in this state. 
I believe the industry can be increased 
profitably. Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Thin Rind are mostly raised. The 
scrubs must first be bred out before 
any special crossing would improve 
conditions.—[Prof D. W. May, Kentucky 
Agricultural College. 


Warm Water for Cows—<At the Wis- 
consin experiment station it was found 
that cows given warm water drank 
eight to ten pounds more per day than 
when supplied with cold. In one trial 
cows given warm water produced 6% 
more milk than those given cold, while 
in another trial the difference was only 
1%, in favor vf warm water. 
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Rape for the Breeding Flock of Sheep, 


RENK, Wh SIN, 


WILLIAM F. 





Reape is one of the greatest feeds that 


a shepherd can grow for sheep and 
liberal quantities should be sown. We 
seed it in our grain fields wherever 
there is room and also sow a large 
patch to rape alone the middle or latter 
part of July for fall feed 

We use four to five pounds to the 
acre broadcast when seeded alone and 
two pounds if sown with grain. If 


sown with grain and pastured off with 


lambs the returns are often nearly as 
great as for the crop taken from the 
land if the labor is considered. Hay 
can be cut on a piece of land and if 
not a good stand, can be turned under 
in July and a good crop of rape grown 
for fall feed. 

Sheep should not be turned on rape 
fer the first time while it is wet or 
damp, especially on an empty stomach 
for bloating may occur. It is a good 
plan to have a small patch of meadow 
or pasture adjoining the rape field sv 
he sheep can run on both. This pre- 
vents scouring and bloating and the 
sheep do better than on rape alone, 
We like to tag all sheep before turn- 
ing on rape to prevent their getting 
dirty 

->-— - 
A Plea for Merino Skecp. 
i [ARTIN, PRES AMERICAN MERINO 
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be 


fany sheepmen seem to think it 
ter to breed Merinos thy 
of the mutton type or may 
termed a general purpose sheep. As 
we have passed through so long a time 
we had better hold on tu 
the high standard we have obtained by 
long years of scientific breeding. If 
the breeders of our domestic animals in 
the past had had no special purpose in 
view, we would never have obtained a 
two-minute trotting horse, a 30-pound 
butter record for a cow or a 40-pound 
fleece for a sheep. Our breeders for 
the past 100 years have learned by ex~ 
perience that animals capable of repro- 
ducing great results must have special 
conformation. When we cross the pure 
bred Merino with other types of sheep, 
we lose in the offspring the 
growing qualities, 

The low price of wool compared 
the high price of mutton for the 
few years has caused many to breed 
their sheep more in the direction 
the mutton type. High prices for any 
necessary product, if long continued, 
hus the effect of increasing production 
and lowering prices. It is an old say- 


more in 


what 


of de pression, 


woole 


with 
past 


of 


ing that it is a long road that never 
turns. The tendency for lower prices 


of all kinds of meat is now being felt. 
The outlook for wool in the future is 
much brighter. The world’s supply is 
now much lower than it has been for 
many years. Owing to continued low 
prices and the drouths in Australia, 
there is a prospect that congress will 
pass a Dill protecting wool growers 
end consumers of woolen goods alike, 
by causing all goods to be properly 
labeled before being offered for sale. 
A committee, consisting of wool 
growers and manufacturers, has been 
appointed to meet in Washington to 
discuss the shoddy question. - William 
«. Markham of the New York 
American Merino sheep breeders’ 
sociation, is of the delegates ap- 
pointed. If they can agree upon a fair 
adjustment, will undoubtedly 
pass the bills. In my opinion there has 


state 
as- 


one 


congress 


been too much laxity on the part of 
our breeders in not keeping and im- 
proving stud flocks of American Mer- 


inos. I urge all who have flocks left 
to breed for the highest possible type. 
The demand ‘we now have is for the 


very best. 
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The Management of Fowls for Eggs. 


JEAN ANGUE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Get a hen which will lay the greatest 
number of eggs and lay them when the 
prices are highest, which of course is 
mostly in the winter months. For this 
work, give me the Brahmas, for they 
unquestionably are the winter layers. 
The Leghorns have a reputation of put- 
ting forth eggs in numbers. through 
the whole year. Cross the two—th= 
Brown Leghorn cock with Dark Brah- 
ma hens. The next year, cross back-- 
a Dark Brahma cock with the hens of 
the last season. 

Out of this cross I got a fowl which 
would produce a majority of eggs when 
the prices were interesting. The pul- 
lets of this cross will lay in eigh! 
months, so hatch them by April 1 in 
order to get them at work by 
December. 

Good health is the first thing to look 
after. Your hens will have it if you 
do not keep more than 25 or 30 in a 
house 10x12 feet, and 5 and 8 feet in the 
two hights. There must be plenty of 
tight and absolute cleanliness. Select 
those pullets with deep bodies and quite 
prominent combs. Your eye will soon 
be able to tell a layer. The food you 
give is one essential, but along with it 
you must how to give it, when 
and where. 

WHAT AND HOW TO FEED. 

Taking ten hens as a basis, in the 
early morning, mix up a quart of bran 
corn and oat chop and boiled potatoes 
in one-third parts. Stir just to a danip 
state with hot milk. Feed this in a 
small trough, just high enough for the 
hens to cat out of without getting in 
it with their dirty feet. This will fill 
their empty craws immediately in the 
they want something 
day to give them 

busy and “out of 


know 


morning, but 
more through the 

exercise, keep them 
trouble.”” So in the scratching pen, 
where long straw should be about 2 
feet deep, stir up one quart grain, 
wheat, outs and corn, one-third of each. 
‘At night give them just so much of the 
same grain as they will care to pick 
up. 

Some have criticised me for feeding 
wheat at 80 to 90 cents per bushel, but 
it is the grain they need, and I found 
it better to pay the price and get egg:;, 
rather than stint the hens and get 
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none. The above mixed grain is the 
best grain that can be fed to produce 
eggs. 

FED GREEN FOOD AND RAW MEAT, 

Green things are absolutely necessary 
to keep the hens toned up. In winter 
cabbage, turnips, carrots, etc, will do. 
I never gave my hens green cut bone, 
but I think their longing for this was 
pretty well satisfied by the method in 
which I fed them raw meat. I nailed 
a meaty bone to the side of the house, 
and after they picked off all the raw 
meat, they picked away all the _ soft 
parts of the bone they could. Every- 
one knows the value of some form of 
and I recommend it given in 
this way. It seems to lend a special 
attraction, and stops the hens from 
picking each other’s heads. Give this 
once a week. 

Always have in the house, a box of 
cracked oyster shells, gravel and the 
settlings from the bottom of a dry 
whitewash tub. This is not only to aid 
digestion, but the oyster shells and 
lime are needed in forming the shell of 
the eggs. Don’t fail to give the hens a 
pan of milk at least twice a week. Two 
quarts for ten hens will be enough for 
one week. Those who do not live ona 
farm where they can get the sour milk, 
had better engage it from some cream- 
ery. This and the meat and green 
things will keep the hen’s combs fiery 
red, which is a sure sign that they 
are laying. Of course all the hens will 
not be laying at once, but you will get 
eggs from three-fourths of your flock, 
if you take the above care of them, 
->- 


The Superiority of Silver 


meat, 





Wyandots, 


JOHN C, JODREY, MASSACHUSETTS. 





There is no greater prof of the supe- 
riority of an article than to _ see it 
counterfeited almost as soon as it is 
placed on the market. The Silver Wyan- 
dots were admitted to the Standard in 
1882 and proved of such superior merit 
that in a short time another variety 
bearing the name Wyandot appeared, 
and soon another, until we now have 
the Golden, White, Black, Buff, Part- 
ridge, Silver Penciled and others all 
bearing the name of Wyandot. Do you 
think that if the Silvers were an infe- 
rior breed, the name Wyandot would 
have been given to the latter varieties? 








Not only are the Silvers one of the 
very best general purpose fowls, but 
they are one of the most beautiful. The 
plumage is black and white, each 
feather has a white center laced with 
black. The low rose comb will stand 
the severest weather. The blocky 
form makes them one of the best mar- 
ket breeds, being broad in back and 
full in breast. As layers they have no 
superior and will give as much money 
value in a year as any breed. They are 
very gentle in disposition, easily con- 
fined, are good sitters and mothers. 
Tf not needed for hatching, a few days’ 
confinement will break them up and 
they will go to laying again. 

I speak from experience when I say 


that the Silvers have few equals and | 
I have bred them 20) 


no superiors, 
years and raise from 300 to 500 each 
year. Hens do the hatching, except in 
the early spring, when broody ones ar2 
scarce. The hens are confined in boxes 
or barrels and let off once each day to 
feed and dust. The chicks are left in 
the nests until all are hatched ani 
then hens and chicks are placed in a 
brood coop, which have small runs to 
confine the hens, but the chicks have 
their liberty. 

When chicks are 30 hours old I feed 
bread soaked in milk, which is con- 
tinued for a few days, then a variety 
of small grain is fed dry. I use the dry 
food until the chicks are old enough to 
eat the mash prepared for the fowls. 
Grit and charcoal is always before 
them. I never set less than three hens 
at once and give each hen 12 to 15 chicks 
to raise. The Wyandot chicks are al- 


ways in good flesh and are fit for 
broilers and roasters whenever old 
enough. I frequently have pullets lay 


at 28 weeks of age and occasionally 
earlier. 


For Chicken Cholera, a tested rem- 
edy, extensively used in the south, 
where large flocks of poultry are raised, 
consists of one ounce sulphuric acid, 11 
cunces iron sulphate and water to make 
one gallon of mixture. Add one ounce 
of this mixture to one pint water and 
set where fowls can drink it, or mix 
with food if preferred.—_[L. M. Annable, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 




















A TRIO OF WELL BRED SILVER WYANDOTS—THE ORIGINAL VARIETY 


These birds,-bred and owned by John C. Jodrey of Essex county, Mass, show the perfection which this breed 


has reached, 


clear, clean plumage as a pullet. 


e Ideal, the cock at the left, was first at Boston in 1900 in exhibition pen and first on cock in 1901. 
He was sire of many of the prize winners at the Boston show of 1901. 


Dictator, the bird at the right, Ss - 
erel at Boston in 1901, is a son of Ideal. ‘ age Si 


The hen, which was four years old when the picture was taken, has as 


The Silver Laced Wyandots, the original variety of this breed, are coming back 


to their old-time popularity and large numbers of them have been seen in the 1903 fall and winter shows, where 
they are surpassed in numbers only by the Whites. 














Eggs in the egg - basket, 
and plenty of them, come 
with the judicious use of 
Bowker’s Animal Meal. 
Not a drug, but a pure, 
sweet meat and bone 
food, thoroughly cooked 
and easily digested. 


Our book, “THE EGG,” is worth 
sending for, We mail it free. 


BOWKER CO., Boston and New York. 














The Banta 


beats ’em all. One customer writes he ob 
tained 50 chicks from Slegzs. The 
Bantam hatches every fertfle erg every 
time. Catalogue proves t—sent free. 
Buckeye Incubator Co.' 


Box, 18, Springfleid, 0, 








NO GAS TO KILL 


Very little lamp gas in an incubator egg chamber often 
kills every germ. Nogas can possibly creep into the 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


because it’s heated by our rustless, heavy 
copper, hot water circulator. Don't waste 
money and lose good eggs experiment- 
ing with poor incubators. Send for free 
eatalovue,A 37 and learn why the Sure 
Hatch hatches sure. Sure Hatch Incue 
bator Oo., Clay Center, Neb. and Indianapolis, Ind, 


30 DAYS FREE 


Why buy a‘‘piginapoke” when 
ou 


you can getthe 
ROY A INCUGATOR on 
30 Days Free 
Trial. Absolutely self-rezulating. 
Tryitand keepitonlyif youlike 
it. Seni forcatalogandfreetrial ~ ~ 
plan. With poultry paper one yearten cents. 


Roya! Inch. Co., Dep. 104, Des Moines, la. 
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ee 9 
and faster than any other. 
m thatthe fairest offer? Catalogue free. 


. W. MANN CO., 
10, Milford, Mass. 








DOES ALL KINDS OF LIGHT AND HEary 


AGENTS WANTED 
“MEND-A-RIP.” 






STITCHING. DOES ALL KINDS OF 
LIGHT AND HEAVY RIVETING, 


WILL SAVE THE PRICE 
T _— A YEAR. 


eb \. te. 
Foundry Co., Fredericktown, Obie. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is offen a pre- 
cursor of prostraling sicKness. 
This is why it is serious. The 
best thing you can do is to take 
the great alteralive and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


BURR INCUBATOR 


No night watching pecause 
we use our 56-inch Double 
Wafer Regulator, all latcst 
improvements, California 
Redwood case, copper tank,20 
days trial. Your money back 
if you say so. Catalogue free. 
INCUBATOR CO., Box 243, Omaha Neb. 


SS th poultry, Profits greater 
7% \ for amount invested than any 
F \other business. Our paper, 
\the finest in the world, cov- 
| ere the entire poultry eid. 
By sending now 

yoos’e subscription you will 
receive F REE, a book, 
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Sans Co 
13 Cord Bldgs 4. 


ndianapolis, Ind, 











A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on 
incubators—written by a man who has 
spent 22 years in perfecting them—by the 
man who made the Racine, It tells facts 
that you must know to get the right incu- 
bator. Don’t buy without naming it, for 
the book is free. Warehouses: 3uffalo, 
N. Y., Kansas City, Mo. and St. Paul, Minn. 


Racine Hatcher Co., Cox 86, Racine, Wis. 











CROWN Bone Cutter 
for outting green 
TH orthe poultryman. Best in the world, 
Send for cir ‘nlar and testi- 
ilsen Bros.» LASTON, PA. 


Lowest in Phi n 
monials. 











$s i o-3 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect In construction and 
action. Hatcnes every fertile 
ege. Write for catalog to-day. 











The Cyphers Guarantee 


is. made to you personally and is backed by every dollar we 
Creia the world. It says the ited 


Oyphers Incubator 
will give you better satisfaction, hatchin 

more and healthier chicks, with less ou 
and attention than any other or your money [J 
back. Used by more successful poul 
than all other makes combined. Uatalogue 
you name this paper. Address nearest office. 

ERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Buffaie, Chicago, New York, Bosten. 

















Our 75 breeding pens con:ain the 
fowls of the best varieties. We e 
All the Standard Breeds. 
Our Poultry Farm contains more high grade 
poultry than any other farm in this country, 
and fs produced from a tong line of prominent 
rize winners. Our COMPLETE POULTRY 
Boor. pe aha for 4c. Worth many dollars 
Write for It to-day. 
we 2 POULTRY FARM, 
Dept. 472 Des Moines, lowa. 


ANTINSTA NTS PAIN 
and the dehorning job Is gmoothly done, . 
oY" or TC f 


as eee Knife 
isused. Easy, sure and most speedy 
in operation. No evil results can fo! 
low. Cuts from four sides at once, En- 
veterinarians. Guaran _ 


Box 19, Pomeroy, 


,ON TRIAL 


DITTO’S 


Triple Geared Ball Bearing 
Feed Crinder 


1 kinds of grain. Has largest 
ity and runs the easiest. Try it ho 


you send your money. Send for circulars. 
Gr ME. DITTO, Boxoeg; Solict, Xi. 

















to you. 
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FARM AND BARN 


| Dairy Interests Must Keep Up Fight. 


8S. B. SHILLING, NAT’L DAIRY UNION, 





Another chapier has been added to 
the history of the dairymen’s fight to 
protect their industry from the en- 
croachment and fraudulent sale of a 
spuricus substitute for the product of 
the dairy. 

In the argument just finished before 
the supreme court in which the oleo 
manufacturers seek to have our present 
oleo law declared unconstitutional, an- 
other event is chronicled that in the 
end will go to make up the record of 
one of the most persistent and aggres- 
sive efforts by the oleo manufacturers, 
met by the most determined resistance 
of the dairymen ever known. 

In the meantime while awaiting a 
decision, one of the greatest industries 
in the country stands wavering and 
uncertain, not knowing just what to 
do. Seven thousand creameries in the 
United States don’t know whether to 
branch out and increase their output 
or be prepared to put out the fires un- 
der their boilers, lock their doors and 
turn their attention to other lines. 

Manufacturers of dairy and creamery 
machinery, With a vast army of work- 
don’t know whether to go on and 
prepare for a big season’s trade by 
making a big surplus of goods to supply 
a big demand, which fs sure to exist 
providing the fraudulent sale of oleo can 
be prevented, or to await the result and 


have a shortage of goods for the com- 
ing season. 

It matters not what the ultimate 
| decision may be, the present uncer- 


| depending upon it. 











tainty is working a great injury to the 
dairy and other branches of business 
This is a gloomy 
picture to draw of the situation, but 
the facts warrant it. While we have 
an abiding faith in the justice of our 
cause, and that right will prevail, stil! 
no one can read the argument of the 
eminent counsel employed to _ break 
down our law and have the same feel- 
ing of security and assurance that our 
position is absolutely secure as he did 
before reading it. 

The benefits of the law are apparent 
to us every day in the way the markets 
re pond to every little shortage in 
receipts. There being no substitute to 
fraudulently take its place, all demands 
must be filled with butter, and al- 
though we have just passed through 
a year of an unprecedented large make 
of butter and when there was never 
known to be such an immense amount 


in cold storage warehouses, yet the 
consumptive demand is gradually 
drawing from these stores and at a 


small profit to the holders, and indica- 

tions point to the fact that all will be 

used and leave the market in a good 

healthy condition for the coming year. 
meee es 


Value of Crossbred Fowls. 
L. L. 





TROTT, MAINE. 





Into your flock of mongrels or large 
fowls, like Wyandots or Plymouth 
Rocks, introduce a rose or double- 
comb Leghorn’ rooster—the double 
comb for frosty weather, the Leghorn 
for laying qualities, and the females, 
Rocks or Wyandots, for size. One of 
the best laying flocks I know is that 
of a neighbor, who has Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks crossed with Leghorn. 
Thirty hens lay from 25 to 30 eggs 
daily, and the hens dress about six 
pounds. The hens were noted for size 
and the Leghorn came of a laying 
strain. 

The Rhode Island Reds are the best 
all round purpose fowl I have noted. A 
friend bought a sitting of eggs from a 
yard breed for layers, and secured seven 


pullets. She kept a cockerel from the 
same nest. When I visited her last 
winter she was obtaining seven eggs 


one day and six the next—and the pul- 
lets weighed six and seven pounds 
each. I bought a sitting of her eggs 
and every one hatched. 


——_- 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Good Rations for Dairy Cows. 


At the December meeting of the 
Pennsylvania dairy union, Dr A. T. 
Neal, director of Delaware experiment 
station, spoke informally upon Some of 
the sources of nitrogenous food for 
dairy cows. It was assumed fundamen - 
tally that on a farm of 200 acres, 1800 
bushels of corn might be raised, of 
which one-third would be given to pay 
fer the labor, and two-thirds would be 
left as the portion falling to the land. 
Of this 1200 bushels corn, the support of 


the horses and poultry and pork pro- 
duction would assume the. entire 
amount, leaving to the herd as its por- 


tion of the corn crop, the stover alone. 
From 30 acres this should be sufficient 
to nourish 3) milking cows, when prop- 
erly combined with other sources of 
food. 
Alfalfa 
crop to 
is also 


is considered a difficult 
in some sections, but it 
so extremely valuable that no 
effort should spared to secure it; 
and, whenever it can be bought more 
cheaply than it can be raised, no sen- 
timent or theory should stand in the 
way of its purchase. Its price in cen- 
tral Nebraska of $6.75 per ton baled 
f o b cars is low enough to attract the 
attention of buyers; but the freight 
rate of nearly $10 per ton charged by 
the transportation companies to Penn- 
sylvania points makes it a question 
whether the farmers can afford to get 
it this way. Even at this price, how- 
ever, of $17 per ton, in round numbers, 
it is $2 per ton cheaper than bran, and 
preferable to bran in the minds of 
practical feeders. To those, however, 
in the long run who lack confidence in 
attempt the cultivation of alfalfa, a 
substitute for it can be found in the 
crimson clover and the southern cow- 
pea. Neither of these crops taken alon? 
is the equal of alfalfa in quantity, al- 
though either one is fully equal to it in 


hay 


rrow 
grow 


be 


quality. 

The clover occupies the land from 
September until the middle of May, ant 
the maximum crop of it would mak 
about 2% tons of hay per acre. After 
the removal of the hay, about the mid- 
dle of May, there remains ample tim»: 


to plow the land and seed it to one of 
the early maturing upright-growing va- 
rieties of the cowpea. For this the 
New Era variety is especially desirable. 


This crop can be secured by the last 
of August, and with Saverahie sur- 
roundings a maximum yield of 2% tons 


of dried hay per acre may be expected. 
As a substitute for alfalfa, therefore, 
the crimson clover occupies the land 
in winter; the cowpea in summer. 

Questions were asked as to the safety 
of feeding clover hay to horses and to 
cows. The reply was that in certain 
eases if the clover is allowed to be- 
praticularly portions of the _ blos- 
soms or seed heads become  prac- 
tically indigestible and _ result’ in 
inflammation and in death. This dan- 
ger is avoided by cutting the clover 
shortly after the blossoms are _ well 
developed and before the seed is 
formed. 

As to the question, whether the small 
amount of cottonseed meal added to 
the ration of shredded fodder and al- 
falfa hay may be avoided, and the 
total supply of food gained from the 
farm itself, the reply was that when- 
ever the market prices of food products 
are lower than the farmer’s cost of 
production, he should produce rather 
than raise his food; but, that in this 
case it was highly probable that by the 
judicious selection of seed more than 
the percentage of protein in both stalk 
and grain could be materially in- 
creased that the cottonseed meal might 


sO 


rossibly be reduced to one-half or 
entirely omitted. The method of se- 
lecting seed corn with the special end 


in view of raising a product richer than 
the average in protein, was then dis- 
cussed at length. These methods are 
well known to the readers of American 
Agriculturist, who have familiarized 
themselves with the work of the exper- 
iment stations of the central west. 


Basket and Question Box. 
Fumigating Large Flour Milis. 


W. G. J. 

Sometime ago we obtained Prof John< 
son’s book entitled Fumigation Meth- 
ods and special directions from you 
for fumigating our mill to destroy 
insects. We have used the gas very 
successfully ever since, but always in 
warm weather. We are not well in- 
formed about the chemicals and would 
like to know whether the gas is inflam- 
mable or explosive. What precautions 
should we take regarding fires, ete, in 
the buildings?—[An Oregon Miller, 

There will be no danger whatever in 
fumigating a mill or other inclosure 


with hydrocyanic acid gas in the win- 
ter time, even though there are fires in 
the building and those adjoining. This 
gas is ither inflammable nor explo- 
sive. The danger from the gas Is its 
highly poisonous nature It would be 
equivalent to instant death for anyone 
to enter a building filled with it. Would 
not advise, howeve1 open fires and 


building during fumigation, 
hesitate to fumigate a 
the lights were put 
banked during the 
building had been 
the fires could 


ights in the 
but would not 
building in case 
out and the fires 
process. After the 
aired for a short time 
be started. 


In fumigating a mill, elevator or 
other inclosure several things must be 
taken into consideration. The gas 
would soon escape and lose its deadly 
effect upon animal life if the building 
were more or less open. It is not advis- 
able to fumigate when the wind is 
blowing. A calm, quiet day or night, 
either summer or winter, should be 
selected. Special attention should be 
given to windows, doors and other 
openings, All machines, chests, spouts, 
elevator legs, etc, should be open and 
all unnecessary material should be re- 
moved and burned before the chemicals 
are placed. Arrangements must be 
made so windows and doors can be 
conveniently opened from the outside ta 
thoroughly ventilate after fumigation. 


Where possible shut off each room or 
floor from the othe By closine the 
doors between the rooms and covering 
the stairways, the gas is kept at a 
very uniform density in each room. A 
special watchman should be detailed ta 
look after the fumigation and guard 
the inclosure while the gas is within, 
It does not injure cereals or manuface 
tured products of any kind 


Poultry and Other ‘Queries. 


Crossing Plymouth Rocks—J. M. F., 
Tennessee: The cross of Indian Game 
males on Plymouth Rock hens will give 
you large bodied fowls of the best qual- 
ity for market purposes. If you stick 
to the use of thoroughbred Plymouth 
Rock males, you will get better laying 
stock, nearly as good meat qualities 
and the fowls will be much more value 
able for breeding purposes. 


Blood for Poultry W. H. New 
York: Blood fresh from the slaughter 
house is a valuable food for poultry, 
It contains about 7%% albumen. The 
b'ood may be fed fresh or mixed with 
ground grains or milk feeds, 


The New York Poultry Show will 
be held at Madison Square garden, 
January 5-9. The entries are the larg- 
est in the 15 years which this show has 
been running. The exhibition of stand- 


ard breeds promises to bring out a par- 
ticularly large lot of fine specimens, 
The pigeon display will again be a 
feature, while in the exhibit of cavies 
will be a good many fine specimens of 
these pets, 
= = 

Corn for Qhio—The best maturing 
varieties, as tested by the Ohio experi- 
ment station, are Hessian White, 
Leaming, Leaming Cuppy, Minnesota 
King, Murdock 9%) Day. The varieties 
giving the best yields are Missouri 
Leaming, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Hender- 
son Eureka, Farmers’ Favorite, Darke 
County, Eevrly M»mmoth and Leam- 
ing. Leomirg and Reid’s Yellow Dent 
are sugrested « suitable for sections 
of the state south of the 40th parallel, 
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Spanish Maltese Goat as a Milker. 


These goats originated in the Island 
of Malta, 54 miles south of the Sicil- 
ian coast and have an established rep- 
utation as milkers. As goat’s milk and 
cheese is the principal milk and cheese 
production consumed by the people of 
that island, careful breeding and selec- 
tion of goats have been followed for 
many years. As a result, Maltese goats 
have come to be famous for their milk 
producing qualities. These goats have 
been extensively exported, greater num- 


bers going to Spain than any other 
country. Large numbers have _ been 
taken to Mexico and from there have 
gradually found their way into the 





DOE, 2 YEARS OLD. 


HORNLESS MALTESE 
United States. Quite large numbers of 
them are raised in southwestern Texas 
and a fine flock is now owned by B. H. 
Van Raub of Bexar county. From him 
facts concerning the history of these 
goats have been obtained and he also 
furnished the photographs from 
which the half-tones, illustrating this 
article were made. 

The Spanish Maltese goats are very 
hardy and prolific and are considered 
the most perfectly healthy of domestie 
animals. As brush destroyers they are 
equal to the Angoras, some considering 
them superior, because they are larger 
and stronger. While there is no estab- 


lished system of registration, great 
care is constantly exercised to keep 
the breed up to a high standard of 


perfection. Goat raisers in southwest- 
ern Texas are convinced that the time 
is mar when a system of registration 
must be established. 

The especially valuable 
for their milk, as stated above. Apart 
from its medicinal qualities, it is ex- 
cellent for coffee, satisfaction 
for table use, while a few drops in a 
cup of tea are equal to a teaspoonful 
of cream, When used for cakes or 
puddings, its superiority is quickly 
valuable goat skins are those from the 
Angora. At present prices, the aver- 
age Angora goat skins are worth 12 to 


goats 


are 


gives 





MALTESE YEARS OLD. 


DOR, 2 


apparent, giving a _ rich color to 
these articles and lessening the number 
of eggs required. Of late it has come 
into use largely for consumptives, dys- 
peptics and those suffering from vari- 
cus forms of wasting diseases. It is 
especially valuable for invalids and 
delicate children. 

When the Spanish Maltese goat is not 
confined, its diet is chiefly buds, twigs, 
leaves and undergrowth. The meat, 
when cooked, bears a close resemblance, 
both in color and taste to venison. The 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


grain is dark and closer than either 
mutton or Angora goat meat. It is 
very sweet, tender and palatable. It 


does not possess the objectionable fea- 
tures of excessive fat, peculiar to the 
flesh of sheep, neither does it have its 
disagreeable strong odor. In many 
parts of Europe it has long been the 
custom to cure the hind quarter of the 
Maltese wether goat in somewhat the 
manner of curing deer flesh for venison, 
in our own western country. The goat 
skins are also of value. The majority 
cf people seem to think that the only 
15 cents per pound, while those of the 
long-haired Maltece are worth 75 cents 
to $1 per pound for trimmings, rugs, 
imitation bear skins, Other varieties of 
skins from the short haired variety sell 
from 25 to 40 cents per pound to tan- 
ners, for making leather used in the 
manufacture of gloves, 

Twelve Spanish Maltese goats may be 
sustained on the same amount of food 
required to feed one cow. These 12 
goats will give more milk than any two 
average cows, and their milk will be 
much richer. The yearly income from 
the sales from milk in towns or cities 
of Europe is about $30 per goat. Mr 
Van Raub reports an instance where 
$500 was realized from the of 15 
goats in one season, This does not 
include the value of increase in young. 
Of the latter there were 25 additional 
head, worth about more, making 


sale 


$100 
a value of beyond $600 for 15 goats and 
their milk, 

CROSSING GOATS FOR MILK, 


The following by Dr D. E. Salmon, 


chief of the bureau of animal industry, 
United 


States department of agricul- 





MALTESE BUCK, 14 MONTHS OLD. 
ture, gives further light on the increas- 


ingly interesting subject of the milking 


but in every instance it has been a 
failure. The Nubian is a creature of 


hot climates, and the cold of England 


proves disastrous. I believe that they 
have succeeded there in obtaining a 
goat: In reference to the British 
Nubian, Toggenburger, and Maltese 
goats, I have to say that efforts have 
been made several times in England to 
introduce the Nubian’ goat. there, 
cross with them that withtsands the 


climate, but on the whole, are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. England has, how- 
ever, succeeded fairly well in introduc- 
ing the Toggenburger and Maltese 
goats, yet their best success has been 

English 
they call 


in crossing these upon their 
goats, thus producirg what 
the English milch goat. 

In 1892 W. A. Shafor, of Ohio, impori- 


ed Toggenburgers, but they have not 
thrived as well as was hoped for. 


Whether this is due-to their location or 
change of climate, I am unable to say. 
I know of no reason why they should 
not thrive here in those sections of our 


country, which are most nearly like 
their native habitat. 

There is a probability that efforts 
will be made to introduce various 


breeds of milch goats into this country 
during the next few months, owing to 
the fact that a milch goat association 
has been organized and that it is desir- 
able to have them on exhibition at the 
Louisiana purchase exposition at St 
Louis next fall. A great interest in this 


question is developing at this time and 
there are indications that the result 
will be the establishment of a milch 
goat industry in the United States. 
This bureau is keeping in touch with 
the sentiment of the country and will 
aid in the establishment of such an 
industry in every possible way. 


The Proper Shoeing of Horses. 


W. WILLIAMS, RHODE ISLAND. 


This is an important subject that dee 
serves more attention. While it is ime 
possible to lay down definite rules it 
may be said that there are some gen- 
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SHARPLES 


TUBULAR FARM 
SEPARATORS 


Built on the Square, 


as everybody knows. Entirely 
different from other separators, 
new iu principle. Guaran- 
teed more convenient, ef- 
ficient and durable than 
any other kind, 
Write for catalog 
No. 100. 
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eral principles acknowledged by come- 
petent horseshoers. The heel should 
not be cut at all unless ragged, and : 


then only to cut off the ragged point. : 


The same is true of the 
is an elastic cushion, 
duce the impact of any sudden shock 
to the foot. The butteris is an instru- 
ment capable of doing infinite mischief 
in the hands of an incapable operator. 

The toe may be and should be cut 
and shortened. When too long and pro- 


frog, 


truding beyond the shoe, it must cause ; 
! 
not be 


A hot 
foot to 


iron should 
ascertain 


stumbling. 


put on the whether 


which 
intended to re-: 


it is even, as it places a seared surface | 


between the foot and the shoe, and the 
contact being imperfect, the shoe must 
necessarily be less rigid than it 
should be. 

After the shoe is placed on the foot, 
the blacksnith should not be permitted 
to rasp the hoof more than sufficient 
to clinch the nails, as such thinning of 
the crust reduces the strength of the 
bearing surface of the foot, and if per- 
severed in will cause weakening and 
perhaps decay. In dry weather it is 
beneficial to oil the hoof occasionally. 


Practical Butter Working. 


Cc. B, BARRETT, KANSAS. 











In working butter, never slide the 
paddle over the surface, as such treat- | 
ment injures the grain. The best | 
method is to remove the milk by using 
a gentle downward pressure. Exces- 


sive washing is also injurious to the 
grain and general appearance of the 


article. Stop churning when the but- 
terfat globules begin to adhere to each 
other, draw off the milk, and wash 
in two waters at about 55 degrees, 
stirring slowly and no longer than is 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the ! 
purpose. 


Many good buttermakers dispense 
with washing altogether, but at 
some seasons of the year, where 


facilities are not of the best for keep- 
ing the cream at a low temperature, it 
is almost necessary to use cold water 
in cleansing the butter. The cream at 
churning time should be evenly ripened 
and at about 65 degrees. 


a> 


Holsteins at St Louis—Breeders and 
exhibitors of Holstein cattle propose 
to make a record showing at the 
St Louis exposition next year. To stim- 
ulate interest in the show and have 
the breed represented by the best ani- 
mals, the World’s fair Holstein-Fries- 
ian association has been organized. Its 
membership includes the most wide- 
awake and successful breeders in the 
country. The best possible accommo- | 
dations have been provided for the ani- | 
mals, and as all the products of the} 
cows in the demonstration will belong 
to contributors, little, if any, expense 
will be entailed. Every owner of a 
superior Holstein cow, bred to calve 
in April, 1904, is asked to inform Sec 
R. W. Maguire, 5737 Bartmer avenue, 
St Louis, of the fact in order to early 
insure a good list of entries. 











Scalding the Curd consists in heat- 
ing gradually to about 140 degrees. 
This will result in expelling the mois- 
ture, which can be drawn off. If it 
takes too long a time to heat the whey, 
the curd should be stirred up gently 
to prevent its matting. A common 
steel garden rake, with a short handle, 
answers nicely. 










P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


THE SHARPLES CO., 
Chicago, tll. 


Shoulder 
Lameness: 


Your horse isliable to 


method is the use of 


ABSORBINE. 


You have in your hands at the same time the 
best remedy for Inflammation, Puff, Buraal 
- nlarrements, Track Sorenesa, 








Wilder’s Stanchioa 


—being an improvement over 
Smith’s. Lightest, erongest, 
quickest, safest stanchion 
Has steel latch and 

Becomes sta- 


wood. Pins for fastening with 
every stanchion. Send for testi-« 
monials, Wilder-Strong Imple- 
, ment Co, Box 12, Monroe,Mick 


0 HUMBUG. ia 

w Brighton's 
Bwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. Stops swine 
from rooting. Makes ifferent ear marks. 
Horns. Price $1.60. Send $1 for trial. Ifitsuits, send bal- 
ance. Pat’d May 6,1902. Hog and Calf Holder only 750. 
CEORCE BOOS. Mir,, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 

















Do You Know 
That the 


Kellogg Condition 
Best 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta, 
Failure to Breed Powser % te 
A known and the most 


successful Cure tor these diseases in the world? 
Used by successful live stock men everywhere, 














Write for circular. Address 
St. Paul, Minn. j 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 
NEWTON’S Henve, 
temper and one ee 


by A veterinary specific for wind, 
on, tiroat and stomach troubles, 
Sti recommends. $1.00 per 
can. Dealers. Mail or hx. paid, 
Newton Horse Remecy Co., - 
Toledo, Ohio. #e 




















Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of liide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and our shipping 
tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy : 
taw furs and ginseng. = a 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








FLINTKOTE ROOFING 
fQOHE kind to buy if vou » 
- quaiities q 





ant 

wearing Looks 
and cefies 

Bae , eiecos 


yt or MER 


BOSTON. 


Write The Flintkote rolks, 
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A crop that pays may not 
pay as well as it should. 


Potash 


is a plant food which all crops must 
have. Without sufficient Potash to 
feed upon no crop can reach that point 
where it pays deszZ. 

Experiments have demonstrated the 
value of Potash. 

We will send free, to any farmer who will write 
for it, a little book that will give facts in full. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
98 Nassau Street 
New York 

















Green's New oven none es Away. 


{We will mail you six plants of Pineapple Strawberry, 
the largest and best on earth pineapple flavor, most 
uctive, vigorous and healthy, bears fruit at ‘once, 

you will send us now 


25 Cents For 


REEN‘S FRVIT GROWER. 
G AND HOME COMPANION 


For Six Months. 


Established 22 years . _It has 108,000 subscribers. 
Capital $100,000. Luther Burbank says it is the best 
family fruit journal in America. Send 25 cents now. 
Plants will mailed in April. Mention this paper, 
and get 100 page Fruit Book Fres. Address. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. Rochester, N.Y, 





Be ASPINALL 


DEALER IN PURE 


Fertilizer Materials 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 
HOME MIXING 
In writing for quotations, state quantity. 

100 GEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, 4. RAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Frult Book Free. Kesult of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 








aHYDRAULIC 
MAIN ST., ET. CXLLAD. O 


The only press awarded medal an 
x ome on World’s Fair. toa baring 
{iberareted oot ic PRES. efore ae 
PRESS M Fo. co 








» Select Apple Trees 
A hundred varieties, halfamillion 
trees, strong rooted, shapely + nd 
in per'ect health, ready for <> Sum- 
mer, falland winter apples We dig « 
pack to secure arrival ip perfect condition. 
Ask about our low prices. Get free catalogue. 

Harrison’s Nurseries,Bx 19 Berlin, Md. 


PRAY, ce) 


PERFECT. AGITATORS with Automatic Brush 
for cleaning strainer. No leath« r or rubber valves. All styles of £ pray 
Pumps. Book free. “Noswindled feeling if you use our pumps. * 


Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 

























and Plants at Wholesale Prices. 
Apple, Pear and Plum, $5 per 100% Cat. free. 
“hewlIANCE NURSEKY, Box A, Geneva, N. i. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Big Foreign Trade in Cattle, 


The largest gain for the 11 months of 
the calendar year in our exports of 
provisions was in live cattle. Since its 
1874 the shipment of live 
cattle to foreign markets have become 
of ever increasing importance. Dur- 
ing the 11 months above indicated 415,- 
256 head of cattle valued at $32,877,000 
were exported against 248,657 head val- 
ued at $21,212,716 for the same period 
in 1902. 
The cost of shipping cattle from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool is $17 to $19 per head 
Freight, Chi- 
seaboard, $5; ocean freight 
Boston to Liverpool, $10 to $12; feed 
en route, £2. Interesting comparisons 
in our foreign movement in provisions 
are given in the accompanying table. 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
{11 mos. ended Nov. 30] 


cago to 


Nov, 1903 1903 1402 
Butter, Ibs . 750,246 8,107,531 7,8i5,4 
Total value $122,187 $1,369,684 $1, 149.42 1 
Av value .... 16.3¢ 16.9¢ 18. 
Cheese, Ibs 1,053,290 18,178,026 17, 413,764 
Total value $121,463 $2,136,813 $1,898,558 
AV value il. 5e 11.7¢ 10.£¢ 
Bf, fresh, lbs 21,373, 268,619,159 220,672,‘81 





$24,456,574 $22,930,650 
9.1¢ 10.4¢ 
54,017,178 42,024,739 
$3,470,703 $3,011,(54 
56,870,726 18,172,051 
$2,995,458 $1,145.21 
90,944,242 98,247,627 
179,559, 565 195,965,815 
241,999, 516 


Total value 
Av value . 
Bf, cand, Ibs 
Total value 
Tallow, lbs 
Total value 
Pork, lbs 
Hams, Ibs 
Bacon, Ibs 
Lard, Ibs 
Total value . hy 
Oleo, Ibs.... 398,¢ 
Total value . $40,5 25 
Oleo oil, Ibs 15,054,% 38,802,824 
Total value . $1,177,937 $11,987,120 
Aggregate 


* $1917 524 





$11 987120 
. -$16,155, pond $180,765, 169 $169,955,164 





Hawaii's Big Output of Cane Sugar. 





The enormity and progress of the 
cane sugar industry in Hawaii is com- 
prehended in the statement of a pro- 
duction of 840,000,000 pounds for the 
present season, according to the bureau 
of statistics, compared with 23,100,000 
pounds 30 years ago. Cane sugar pro- 
duction on the islands received its first 
substantial impetus in the reciprocity 
treaty enacted with the United States 
in 1876, but the greatest advance has 
been made since the annexation of the 
island to this country in 18958. 

It has been estimated that around 
$100,000,000 of American money has been 
expended largely ‘within the last five 
years in perfecting and promoting the 
cane sugar industry on the island. 
Hawaii now supplies about 15% of the 
sugar imported into the United States. 

; mee 

Growing Medicinal Plants—The ex- 
tensive imports of leading drugs, ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000 annually, have led 
the department of agriculture to study 
the possibility of profitably producing 
some of these at home. The cultivation 
of golden seal, snake root and similar 
native drug plants, which are becoming 
exterminated in the wild state, has 
been begun on a small scale. The 
leaves of plants like stramonium can- 
not be produced profitably unless 
grown where land and labor are cheap. 


| Experiments in curing leaves with arti- 


ficial heat gave promising results. 


Inventors Should Patent their im- 
proved devices and applianres and earn 
a royalty. To assist the inventive man 
te secure a patent for his new ideas, W. 
T. Fitzgerald & Son, patent lawyers, 
Washington, D C, will send free of 
charge a 48-page book relating to pa- 
tents, trademarks, labels, etc, provided 
you mention this paper when writing. 





Will Want More Flour—Outside of 
a big gain in corn and a sharp falling 
off in wheat our export trade in bread- 
stuffs for the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 30, are much as for the same period 
last year. The differerice in average 
value of these cereals for the 11 months 
no doubt largely explains the present 
trend the foreign movement has taken. 
Always providing a liberal outlet for 
American flour, English. markets are 
position to take larger 
coming months, The 


AGRICULTURE 


tive leading exporting points for bread- 
stuffs for the period under considera- 
tion, together with the value of ship- 
ments, are: New York, $37,575,000; 
Baltimore, $23,758,000; New Orleans, 
$19,582,000, Galveston, $18,048,000; Phila- 
delphia, $26,030,,000, 

FOREIGN TRADE IN BREADSTUFFS, 

{IL mos. ended Nov. 30] 

Nov, 1903 19u3 19U2 

Wheat, bu .. 5,234,933 67,789,731 120,810,822 


Total value . $4,241,070 $54,857,196 $90,405,931 
Av value ... 8.le 80.9¢ 74.8¢ 
Wht fir bbls = 1,771,967 17,104,854 = 16,110.27 


Total value . $6,985,333 
Corn, bu .... 5,951,487 
Total value . $3,086,482 


$65,670,636 $60,'43.818 

86,659,013 9,844,617 

$46, 524 165 $6,561 827 
5 


Av value , 51.8¢ 66.€e 
C’rn m’l, b’ls 54,766 214, 3.0 
Total value . $152,768 9, 2° 
Oats, bu 151,781 


Total value . $61;! 593 
Av value 
Oatmeal, Ibs 
Total value 
Rye, bus 
Total value . 
Barley, bus . of yh 
Total value . 2 $4.5 $4.0 6.142 
T’l br’dst’ffs $15,205, 867 $176, 592, ro 4  eane’ 255.919 


British Call for 











Chickens—The ef- 
forts of the Canadian department of 
agriculture during the past four years 
in fattening and exporting fowls to 
England, have been very successful. 
The past season English merchants 
have solicited Canadian shipments of 
poultry on the following probable range 
of prices, delivered in England: Plucked 
turkeys, 9 to 11 pounds, 15 to 16 cents 
per pound; 12 to 13 pounds, 17 to 18 
cents; 14 to 18 pounds, 18 to 20 cents: 
unplucked 13 to 14 cents; plucked chick- 
ens, 16 cents; plucked ducks 14 cents. 
Freight on even small consignments 
from St John or Halifax is not over 1 
cent per pound, 


Gur veterinary Adviser. 





Swollen Lec—T. B. J., Tennessee, 
has a mule that got a nail in its foot. 
The foot got well, but the leg from the 
knee up to the body is badly swollen 


and the muscles of the shoulder are 
dried up. tub the swollen part well 
twice a day with soap liniment. Mix 
four drams' cantharides with three 
ounces lard and rub a little on the 
shoulder once a weck. 
Indigestion—f. 1i., New York, has 
a horse that keeps very thin in flesh 
and has a poor appetite. Give one 


ounce each of tincture of gentian and 
ginger at a dose twice a day in one- 
half pint of cold water and contine it 
for two or three bse if needed. 





Our Le gal Adviser. 


Law on Line Fences—J. ss. &. €. 
New York: One may notify his neigh- 
bor in writing to build his half of a 
division fence against cattle and if the 
notice is not complied with, may build 
the entire fence and recover one-half 
the cost from his neighbor.——A sur- 
viving husband has curtesy in deceased 
wife’s real estate and one-third of the 
personal estate if there are children; if 
no children one-half of the personal 
estate, the other half going to deceased 
wife’s kindred. 





Cannot Cross Land—W, A. H., New 
York: It appears that you can be pre- 
vented from crossing the land unless 
you have a right besed upon other facts 
than those you give. 





According to Agreement — Sub- 
scriber, Pennsylvania: Unless you 
agreed to pay one-half the taxes and 
interest you are not liable. If your 
agreement was in writing that will an- 


swer the question, and if it was not, 
then the agreement is a matter of 
proof. 





Dodder Laws—J. J. B., New York: 
It would be difficult to frame a law that 
could be justly and properly executed 
so as to compel farmers to kill out 
dodder on their farms. The manner 
of propagation and growth of this 
plant makes it very difficult to deal 
with, much more so than such weeds 
as Canada thistles, or cockleburs. ts 
seeds, however, may be readily detect- 
ed upon careful examination. It would 
seem probable that this might well be 
included among proscribed seeds such 
as trefoil, Canada thistle and -bind- 
weed, 


Orchard and Garden. 


New Fruits and Vegetables. 


FROM ALL WHO HAVE 
TESTED ANY OF THE NEWER VARIETIES. 
Tunis paper believes in tying to the 

older varieties, Whose adaptability to 

your section has been demonstrated by 
abundant experience. These are the 
things to raise for profit. But we also 
believe in testing the newer varieties of 

fruits and vegetables. Only by s») 

doing can we be certain to keep up 

with the times and replenish run-out 

varieties or keep our products up to a 

par with our competitors. 

Corsequently we believe in 
the newer varieties of fruits and veg- 
etables, which should be tested in a 
small way by farmers and gardeners, 
much more generally than is now the 
case. Of course those who have special 
knowledge and experience are often 
justified in growing these novelties on 
quite a large scale without preliminary 
tests, 

Nurserymen and seedsmen are often 
criticised for introducing novelties, be- 
cause sometimes these are old things 
under new names, or new things whose 
merit remains to be widely demonstrat- 
ed. But while there may be abuses in 
this matter of novelties, every reason- 
able encouragement should be extende 
to the originators of new fruits and 
vegetables, 

The most effective way of pr 


REPORTS INVITED 


selecting 


omoting 


progress in horticulture and gardening 
is for practical farmers, gardeners and 
fruit growers to test these newer varie- 
ties in a pnactical way, unde) varying 


conditions, and then report your results, 
To this end every reader of American 
Asriculturist is invited to answer the 
following questions by early mail: 

ABOI TIE NEWER VARIFTIES, 

1. Wi t re th newer varieties of 
the different vegetables « fruits that 
you have tested during the past year 
or two? 

2. What are the goo nd bad points 
of these different new varieti is dem- 
onstrated by your experience? 

3. Spe ify the improvements or bet- 
ter quslities that you would like to see 
introduced in some one two or three 
classes of vegetables that you grow 
most largely. 

OF THE OLDER VARIETIES 
of fruits and vegetab that are 
grown in your section, which are the 
best? Give us a list of the large fruits 
you would set out, also the small fruits 
and of the vegetables you would plant, 


if you were considering a ne estab- 


lishment. 


Successful Orchard Spraying. 





less 
series of 
orchard 


A larger crop, better trees and 
was the outcome of a 


experiments last March in the 


soa! 
Ecaie 


or J. W. Killen of Kent county, Del, 
In a recent interview with one of the 
editors of American dAgriculturist, 
Mr Killen said: ‘I have used all sorts 
of materials for combating San Jose 
scale and have found nothing so ef- 
fective and seemingly as beneficial to 
the trees as lime, sulphur and salt or 
the California wash. I began spraying 
March 15, in a block of Elberta peach 
trees. In the first test the materials 
were boiled two hours. I used 15 


peunds each of lime, sulphur and salt 
in 45 gallons of water. This was freely 
sprayed on the Elbertas, which at that 
time were showing the red in the blos- 
som. 

“Another lot of material was made 
as above, March 21, with the exception 
that three pounds of Babbitt’s potash 
were added, but not boiled. I stirred 
in the sulphur and potash in the hot 
mixture when the lime was slaking. 
The trees were thoroughly sprayed 
with this, March 21. On the same day 


another lot was made as follows: Lime 
15 pounds, salt 15 pounds, sulphur 10 
potash 2 pounds. This 


pounds, and 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—tise RBowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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was dissolved in hot water but not 
boiled. A heavy rain fell three hours 
after the mixture was put on. The 


blossoms were pretty well opened, so 
that the pistils were showing. 

“The scale was so bad in many places 
that there was a large number of dead 
limbs on the trees. All these were 
thoroughly sprayed with the above 
mixtures. The results were marvelous, 
in some cases there was a new growth 
of at least 5 feet. I use a hand power 
pump. The trees are in better condition 
now than ever before. The few trees 
left unsprayed are of no practical valu’. 
I got one of the best crops of peaches 
off the sprayed that I ever had. 
Some of the worst infested trees that 
had many large dead limbs on one side 
came out with a vigorous growth and 
yielded from $4 to $5 worth of peaches. 
Most remarkable of all is the fact that 
we are able at this time (December 8) 
to find but little or no scale on the 
ftrees. In October the sprayed trees 
showed a strong, vigorous condition. I 
feel very much encouraged and _ will 
use the wash more extensively the com- 
ing season, I could see little or no 
difference in the trees where the differ- 
ent materials were used.” 


trees 


-— 
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Self-Sterility in Fruits. 








A substantial Massachusetts fruit 
grower and a large producer for mar- 
kets, wrote that he took no stock in 
the article in American Agriculturist, 
November 14, on Self-sterility in apples. 
He does not dispute the fact that some 
varieties are self-sterile, but says: 
“Such statements as that all Japanese 
plums are self-sterile and will not bear 
alone are worse than rot. That class of 
men will cause the fruit growers of 
New England thousands of dollars loss, 


unless a muzzle is put on some of 
them. Below we print further com- 
ment on this interesting subject by 


well known 
experts. 
I was one of the 


practical fruit growers and 


first producers of 


Japanese plums in western New York. 
Indeed, I think I was the first on the 
Atlantic coast to fruit the Burbank. 


I am inclined to differ from the opinion 


expressed by the writer of the article 
in American Agriculturist of No- 
‘vember 14, 1903, on self-sterility. Under- 
stand, I do not speak from a personal 


examination of the bloom of this varie- 
ty, but after having fruited the Abun- 
Burbank, Hale, Red June, Wick- 
son, October Purple and several others, 
the most of which were originally 
planted away from other Japan varie- 
ties, I have found them self-fertile. 
With the exception of October Purple, 
I have found them very prolific. It is 
possible that the European sorts in 
some instances may have acted as pol- 
lenizers, but if this were not true, then 
certainly the location is specially 
favored for the growing of the Japan- 
ese sorts. The first Burbank we fruit- 
ed was isolated, even from European 
sorts, and yet in many instances I 
have been obliged to thin the fruit on 
the trees. The subject is a very inter- 
esting one, and undoubtedly well de- 
serving the attention of fruit growers 
in general. At the same time it is a 
little singular that the 3en Davis 
should be pronounced self-sterile and 
the Baldwin more or less so, when of 
these two sorts in various parts of the 
ccuntry there are solid orchards which 
rroduce immense crops. I mention the 
Baldwin and Ben Davis particularly 
because there are sections of the coun- 
try that have acres of them with 
scarcely nothing else grown in their 
vicinity.—[S. D. Willard, Ontario Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

My experiments with plums were not 
s0 complete with Japanese varieties as 
with some others, but so far as they 
extended I did not find a single Japan- 
ese variety which was reasonably self- 
fertile. In other words, although T 
tested all the common varieties; I did 
not find one which could be depended 
upon to pollinate its own blossoms. 
Practical observation has shown me 
that some varieties do at times fertilize 


dance, 


HORTICULTURE 


Nature’s Greatest Cure 
For Men and Women 


Swamp-Root is the Most Perfect Healer and Natural 
Aid to the Kidneys, Liver and Bladder 


themselves and produce satisfactory 
crops of fruit without cross-pollination., 
It is quite possible, however, that in 
certain cases, where the crop of fruit 
is not a total failure, it is still not so 
good as it might be with proper cross- 
pollination. I look upon the mixing of 
varieties for the purpose of cross-pol- 
linating the flowers as a species of 
insurance, rather than an _ absolute 
necessity in all cases. I see no reason 
why any tree planter should not mix 
his varieties sufficiently to insure 
cross-pollination and I should regard it 
as only a reasonable precaution.—[Prof 
F. A. Waugh, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

You ask me for my candid opinion 
as to the self-sterility of certain fruits 
—apples and plums more especially. 
My observations in this line—covering 
a period of 25 years or more, have 
convinced me that locality has a great 
influence in the quality and volume of 
pollen produced. Weather conditions at 
blooming time is another important 
factor, that should receive most care- 
ful consideration before declaring for 
or against any variety in this relation. 
Certain varieties of plums of the Amer- 
icana type, that are persistently self- 
sterile with me, are reliably self-fertile 
in Iowa. Proper and congenial en- 
vironment is indispensably essential for 
the self-pollination of some varieties, 
whilst others, perhaps more robust in 
their reproductive powers, are self-fer- 
tile under circumstances less favorable. 
To declare that any one variety of 
apple is everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances self-sterile is more than 
has been safely and_ satisfactorily 
determined. Such declaration is not yet 
a matter of record. On the other hand, 


that certain varieties, a majority of 
them, are in many situations self-fer- 
tile, or largely so, is a fact with too 


many standing witnesses in its support, 
to admit of any doubt whatever. The 
Japanese plums are no more reliable in 
this relation than are apples, cherries, 
grapes, etc. As stated above, locality 
plays an important part in imparting 
powers of self-fertility to any of these 
fruits. Almost every kind of fruit with 
which I am acquainted, is hopelessly 
self-sterile when protracted rainfall 
prevaiis at blooming time—perhaps I 
would be safe in excepting the Kieffer 
pear.—[J. W. Kerr, Caroline Coun- 
ty, Md. 
- 


The 


Primrose for Continuous Bloom. 


S. E. CADWALLADER, IOWA, 





The primrose succecds best in a mix- 
ture of leaf mold, a little sand and rich 
black soil. I find that many people 
do not know what leaf mold is nor 
where to get it. It is leaves so thor- 
oughly rotted that it looks like fine 
black earth, and has a peculiar clean 
feeling when rubbed between the fin- 
gers. To obtain it, go into the woods 
where the leaves have laid undisturbed 
for several years. Beside some stump, 
tree or brush pile, ycu will find just be- 
neath the loose leaves of the last sea- 
son a fine, mellow soil. This is leaf 
mold. yather it up, being careful to 
take only the fine top soil. 

Primroses need water and should be 
kept quite wet, but they must have 
good drainage so that there shall be no 
stagnant water around the roots. Oc- 
easionally let the soil dry out, but not 
to the extent that the plant wilts. 


They will bloom the whole year 
throuch, but as the plant becomes ex- 
haustcd by long continued exertion, it 
is betterto repot into larger pots in May. 
Nip out all blossom stalks and keep 
doing so all summer, forcing the 
strength of the plant into new growth 
and multiplying the number of crowns 
or blooming points. In repotting, set 
the plant down so that the lower part 
of the crown just touches the soil, but 
do not cover the crown, or the plant 
will rot. Neither should any water be 
poured on the crown in watering, or 
the same thing will occur. 
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Ever Di 
| Swamp-Root Saved My Life. 


A Farmer’s Strong Testimonial 











I received promptly the sample bottle of your 
great kidney remedy, Swamp-Root. 
I ha 


d an awfwl pain in my back, over the kid- 








neys, and had to urinate from four to seven times 
a night, often with smarting and burning. Brick 
dust would settle in the urine. I lost twenty 
pounds in two weeks, and thought I would soon die. 
I took the first dose of your Swamp-Koot in the 
evening at bedtime, and was very much surprised; 

had to urinate but once that night, and the sec- 
ond night I did not get up until morning. I have 
used three bottles of Swamp-Root, and to-day am 
as well as ever, 

I am a farmer, and 
weigh 199 pounds, the 
I was taken sick. 

Gratefully 

See. F. A. & I, U. 501. T. S. APKER, 

April 9th, 1993. Marsh Hill, Pa, 

There comes a time to both men and 
women when sickness and poor health 
bring anxiety and trouble hard to bear; 
disappointment seems to follow every 
effort of physicians in our behalf, and 
remedies we try have little or no effect. 
In many such cases serious mistakes 
are made in doctoring, and not know- 
ing what the disease is or what makes 
us sick. Kind nature warns us by cer- 
tain symptoms, which are unmistak- 
able evidence of danger, such as too 
frequent desire to urinate, scanty sup- 
ply, scalding irritation, pain or dull 
ache in the back—they tell us in silence 
that our kidneys need doctoring. If 


am working every day, and 
same that I weighed before 


yours, 


scovered. 


neglected now, the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or sallow, 
puffy or dark circles under the eyes, 
feet swell, and sometimes the heart 
acts badly. 

There is comfort in knowing that Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, fulfills 
every wish in quickly relieving such 
troubles. It corrects inability to hold 
urine and scalding pain in passing it, 
and overcomes that unpleasant neces- 
sity of being compelled to get up many 
times during the night to urinate. In 
taking this wonderful new discovery, 
Swamp-Root, you afford natural help 
to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most 
perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that has ever been discovered. 


Swamp-Root a Blessing to Women 


My kidneys and bladder gave me great trouble 
for over two months and I suffered untold misery. 






































I became weak, emaciated and very much run down. 





I had great difficulty in retaining my urine, and 
| was obliged to pass water very often night and day. 


After I had used a sample bottle of Ur. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent me on my request, I experienced 
relief and I immediately bought of my druggist 
two large bottles and continued taking it regularly. 
I am pleased to say that Swamp-Root cured me 
entirely. I can now stand on my feet all day with- 
out any bad symptoms whatever. Swamp-Koot has 
proved a blessing to me. 
Gratefully yours, 
MRS. BE. AUSTIN 

19 Nassau St, Brooklyn, N ¥. 





To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of the Ameri- 


can Agriculturist May Have a 


Sample Bottle FREE by Mail. 








SPECIAL NOTICE—If you are sick or “feel badly” write at once to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, imme- 


diately, without cost to you, a sample bottle 


of Swamp-Root, and a book 


telling all about it, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands 


of testimonial letters 


received from men 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 


and women cured. In writing to 
be sure to say that you read this gen- 


erous offer in the American Agriculturist. 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 


cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 


Don’t make 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Y., on every bottle. 











Grape Belt, which 


GRAPE S22 
V I N ES any reputable grower. 


STARK GRAPE NURSERIES are in the heart of the famous Chautanqug 
roduces the finest vines grown in the U. 8. We have 
an immense stock of all leading sorts; quality periect; prices low as those of 
Send us your orders—one vine or a car load. A com- 


plete line of fruit trees, small STARK BRO’S Pond menial Smad 


fruits, etc. Price List free. 








SS  —————— 





i . 
Maple Sugar Makerss Don't delay another day. 
Another sugar season 
is advancing. If you wish to make one fourth more syrup or sugar of 
a better quality without injury to your trees, order the Grimm Spout 
now One million are now ready. They won't last long. Samples free, also 
H. CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 


my system for tapping. Cc. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE-ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
subseribers.) Subscriptions can 


club of two new . 
commence at any time du.ing the year. Specimeu 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

2 or &8 4d per year, postpaid. The subscription 
price is ba ed on 16 pages in each issne, but addi- 
tional pages are frequently printed without cost to 
the subseriber. 

KRENEWALS—The date opposite your tame on 
your pauper, or wrappe shows to what time your 
subseription is paid, Thus Jan0 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to Jafuary 1. 105, 
Feb t February 1, 1905, and so on, When jray- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed according! 

DISCONTINUANCES Responsible — subscribers 
will continue to receive this jourcoal until the pub- 
lisners are notified by letter to discontinue when 
all arrearage must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS When ordering « chance 
in the address, subscribers shonld be sure » give 
their old as well as their new address 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 50- 
licit subseriptions, Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES -—Sixty cents per agate 
link I} lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
count maps and sworn statement of circulation, 


ete, on applieation and correspondence invited For 
Farmer Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 


partment 
enarantee the 


OUR GUARANTEE We positively th 
relinbilitv of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable avd means 

savs, It means that no advertisement 


ust what it ; 
until we are satisfied 


s allowed in our columns 


that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
anv subscriber can safely do bnsiness with him 
thouch of course we cannot adinust mere triffing 
disnrtes. It further means that if anv subse iber is 
swindled throuch anv advertisement in our colimn 

we will reimburse him for the full amount of his 
loss Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of anv unsatisfactory transaction 

with proofs, ete, and within one month from date 


advertisement appeared. /t is a condition of this con- 

tract that in writing to wivertisors yon stute “T saw 

your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
REMITTANCES should he made by poste ies or 


although 


express monev order, or reat tered letter ’ 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
reenlar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
vmomnts Jess than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders. checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Oraage Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

Homestead Building 

WEW YORK CHICAGO 

52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDP COMPANY, Publishers 


“NEW YORK, DECEMBER 26, 1903 





Plain Talk with Congress. 
rotten. 
this 
has 


The postoffice department is 
Every member of congress knows 
fact. It is why Speaker Cannon 
appointed an almost entirely new com- 
mittee on postoffices. The efforts that 
have been made to turn the rascals out 
are praiseworthy and deserve encour- 
agement. 

But the entire postal needs 
to be reorganized. 'The biggest ‘“‘graft”’ 


service 


of all is that by which the railroads 
continue to draw exorbitant sums for 
carrying the mails. While the cost of 


other forms of transportation has been 
reduced one-third, Uncle Sam is paying 
probably more than ever for hauling 
the mails. The scandal is one that 
stinks to heaven. 

The postal service has entirely out- 
grown the old methods of administra- 
tion. Existing laws, rules and regula- 
tions are a perfect hodgepodge, full 
of inconsistencies and inconveniences, 
alike to the service and the public. 

This latter fact is nowhere better set 
forth than by the various recommenda- 
tions agnin made in the reperts of the 
postmaster general and his assistants. 
Some of these recommendations, not 
to mention the attitude of ex-Congress- 
man Loud ard others who have’ been 
high in authority, demonstrate cleariy 
certain influences that are at work to 
prevent the public from enjoying the 
full benefits of the postal service. 

THF BANKS AND EXPRESS COMPANIES 
which now obtain an enormous reve- 
rue by furnishing various means of 
transmitting small sums by mail, are 
back of the opposition to provide a 


simple, cheap and convenient postal 
currency. It is a shame that people 
are obliged to send postage stamps 


EDITORIAL 


civilization 


through the mails, unless they go to the 
trouble and expense of securing a pos- 


tal, express or bank money order. In 
this respect, America is behind every 
other civilized country. 


There is no excuse for this, since the 
proposed post check solves the problem 
of remitting sums of one, two or five 
dollars or multiples thereof, while the 
postal curreicy for remitting fractional 
parts of a dollar can be readily provid- 
ed by an adaptation of the suggested 
postage stamp certificate. There is no 
excuse for continuing to deprive the 
people of this convenience. The use of 
postage stamps for remittances is open 
to many serious objections: 


1. Their unsuitability. ° 

2. Loss to business men who handle 
them. 

2. Loss to the public which buys 


them. 
4. over for postoftice thieves. 
§ Detrimental effect on the 
economy. 
6. The 


postal 


traffic in 
THE PARCELS 
The railroads and express companies 
and the trusts that are growing fat on 
from transportation com- 
panies, still more bitterly oppose par- 
cels post. How flagrant these rebates 
have become is freshly proved by the 
statement that the president of the Cal- 
ifornia fruit express received as rebates 
into his own pocket in six years, sums 
said to be from $600,000 to $1,800,000. 
Every dollar of that money should have 


postage 
POST, 


stamps. 


big rebates 


gone to the producers of the fruit 
shipped. To what extent rebates are 


enjoyed by other large shippers is per- 
haps a hard question to determine. 
The people want third and fourth 
classes of mail consolidated into a par- 
cels post. The limit of weight of a 
package should be increased from four 
to eleven pounds, the same unit that is 


employed in the international parcels 
post. Such a service should be self 
sustaining at a postage of 1 cent 
for packages up to one pound, or 2 
cents for each additional pound. The 
department itself advocates this con- 
solidation, but at a rate of 1 cent 


for each two ounces, or 8 cents per 
pound. A trial of the parcels post at 
1 cents for one pound less would at 


onee demonstrate its popularity, econ- 
omy and self-sustaining power. 
A YAX ON LITERATURE, 

official recommends 
that the postage on periodicals and 
newspapers be increased from 1 cent 
to 4 cents per pound. Of course this 
idea finds powerful supporters among 
the railroads and express companies. 
Certainly it would add immensely to 
the monopoly already enjoyed by those 
carriers. 


One postoffice 


common 


The second class. privilege at 1 
eent per pound has certainly been 


abused in some cases, but those abuses 
are being remedied and can be entirely 
eliminated. But even if it were not so, 
the benefits accruing to the American 
people from the widespread dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and literature, vastly 
overshadow whatever loss may be 
eaused the postoffice by such petty 
abuses. The franking privilege, under 
which hundreds of tons of public docu- 
ments and other stuff are sent through 
the mails post free, is abused even 
more than the second class privilege. 
The total second class matter carried 
at the pound rate was less than 250,- 
000 tons last year. 


The party that increases the tax on 
literature will commit a crime against 


PARCELS POST AND 


To the Honorable Senate and House 
the United Slates: 


We, the undersigned petitioners 


economics, und natu- 
will defeat. 


POSTPONE ONE CENT POSTAGE. 


and 


rally invite 


The transportation trust, meaning 
thereby railroads and express compa- 
nies, also favors 1 cent postage. Now 
if there is any one branch of the postal 


service that is being operated with 
sufficient cheapness, it is the carrying 
of sealed letters at 2 cents each, 
although drop leiters should go at 1 
cent. But a universal 1 cent rate on 


letters would postpone for years these 
other improvements and extensions so 
earnestly demanded by the entire publie 
regardless of party, section or occupa- 


tion. No one complains at 2 cent 
letter postage, except possibly a few 
large users of the mails, and even their 


profits justify the rate. 
WHAT CONGRESS SHOULD ENACT. 

1. Provide for ua 
currency. 

2. Consolidate third and fourth 
classes of mail into a parcels post at not 
over 4 cents per pound, less if possible. 

3 class matter alone, 


postal fractional 


3. Leave second 

4. Institute a more businesslike sys- 
tem of paying for mail transportation, 
and cut down payments to railroads to 


a fair price, bused upon service ren- 
dered, 

5. Provide for a more businesslike 
administration cf the details of the 


postoffice, the same to be entirely di- 
vorced from political changes. : 

6. To this end provide a commission 
to report an effective plan, and sim- 
plify all existing rules and regulations. 

IT WILL PAY. 


Carry out the above suggestions in 


the interest of the people, instead of 
stifling the service in the interest of 
the railroads and express companies, 
and the United States postoffice will 
begin to do for the people the work 
they have a right to expect. Under 
such conditions, too, the present very 


small annual deficit will be transformed 
into a profit. But even if these reforms 
at first cost a few millions a year more 
than they come to, would it not be the 


best possible investment Uncle Sam 
could make? We are spending say 
250,000,000 a year on army and navy, 


all of which is outgo, with only indirect 
returns, but apparently begrudge the 
two or three millions that the great 
postal service costs over and above its 
receipts. 

THESE REFORMS MUST COME. 


ted the demand for 
rural free delivery. We fought for it 
for years, until the demand for it be- 
came irresistible, experiment demon- 
strated its efficacy, and rural free 
livery is now rapidly becoming univer- 
sal. Upward of $14,000,000 will be ex- 
pended on it during the coming fiscal 
year, yet the postal deficit is averaging 
less now than before this system was 
introduced. 

Every business man of experience in 
large affairs, who has looked into the 
matter, must agree with ex-Postmas- 
ter-General John Wanamaker, as well 
as with American Agriculturist, that the 
above reforms have everything in their 
favor and practically nothing against 
them except a few special interests. 

And this journal will keep up the 
fight for these reforms until they are 
not only granted, but shall have proved 
their wisdom and self-supporting qual- 
ities. The success of rural free delivery, 
and its universal adoption, are the 
strongest possible evidence of the cor- 
rectness of our judgment in postal 


POSTAL CURRENCY. 


This paper origin 


de- 


of Representatives of the Congress of 


, citizens of and voters in the locality 


indicated against our respective names, do hereby respectfully but earnestly 


petition your most honorable body to 


immediately provide for the follow- 


ing reforms in the postoftice department: 

1. Consolidate third and fourth classes of mail into a parcels post, 
to be carried—up to one pound for not over four cents, the extreme weight 
of a package to be eleven pounds for 25 cents. 

2. Provide a simple and efficient postal curreney for remitting frae- 
tions of a dollar or larger amounts safely by mail. 


NAMES 


POSTOFFICE 


OCCUPATION 


matters. When the above demands 


are granted, experience will again 
demonstrate that American Agricul- 
turist was right and that its critics 
were wrong. 


THE PRESIDENT IN LINK 

All that Pres Roosevelt says in praise 
of rural free delivery is as true as it 
is conservative. ‘‘No government move- 
ment of recent years has resulted in 
greater immediate benefit to the people 


of the country districts.””’ And he adds 
that its extension “must be continued 
for reasons of sound public policy.” 
Future presidents will say as much 
about the parcels post, postal fractional 
certificates and the post check There 
should be no delay in their enactment, 


Because the president failed to recom- 


mend these reforms is no reason for 
discouragement. Presidents and politi- 
cal parties are not «nampions of new 
gGauses, Dut rather students of and fol- 
lowers of public sentiment No presi- 
dent indorsed rural free delivery, and 
Meither party espoused it, until the 


campaign in its behalf inaugurated by 


this journa) had enabled the public to 


organize an irresistible demand for that 
great reform. So will it be with this 
matter of the parcels post and postal 
currency, only this undertaking will 
be a much shorter one, beciuse the 
public are already a unit for it. 

You can help on the good cause by 
getting signatures td the petition below 
printed, and sending it to us at once, 
for presentation to congress 

_ a 

There will be a lively time at Cort- 
land next February, when the New 
York grange elects its master, if we 


are to judge from the personal canvass 
being made in various parts of the 
state. We understand that some can- 
didates have been at work at least six 
months, pulling various wires and 
doing everything in their power to 
secure delegates favorabl to their 


election. It would seem, from the pres- 


ent condition of affairs, that there is 
more or less internal politics in the 
grange. The master of the state grange 
in peerticular should not be under obli- 


sult of 
mad 


anyone as the 1 
and comb ations 
by a previous canvass. The ma 


gation to 


ment 


arrange 


n occue 





rying this dignified position should be 
untrammeled. Any candidate receiving 
this honor after a rough and tumble 
scramble, as in political affairs to secure 
delegates, will, we believ« prove a 
less valuable officer than one who has 
been elected to that position without 
Wire-pulling. Patrons should not coun- 
tenance any prearranged deals within 
the order. The time and place to set- 
tle this question will be next February 
at Cortland, when the delegates assem- 


ble for that purpose. 


_—— 





With this number of American 
culturist, volume 72 is 
with its upward of 600 pages, 
covering the usual range of subjects 
so closely identified with the farm ine 
terests of our middle and southern 
states. A convenient and well arranged 
index is being printed and will be sent 
free to any subscriber who will write 


Agri- 
brought to a 


close, 


us a postal card asking for it. Aside 
from the quality and variety of the 
contents of this periodical, it is not 
amiss to say that American Agricul- 


turist gives a much larger amount 
of reading matter than any of its 
contemporaries. The subscriber's dollar 


buys more reading by far in the 
American Agriculturist than is fur- 
nished by other agricultural weeklies, 
some of which cost twice as much. 
= el 

Farmers work hard for their mons y> 
The goods advertised in this paper are 
offered at bed rock prices. You ean 
often save considerable money by buy- 


ing your goods through our advertisera, 
Let it be a part of your duty to men- 
tion that you read the advertisement 


in this paper. By doing this you will 
receive the benefit of the publisher’s 


contract which appears in the first cole 
umn on this page, 
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$10 Reward. 


The contest for the best statement of 
our readers’ experience with our adver- 
tisers closes December 31, and we will 
announce the prize award early in Jan- 
wary. 

Now a little different contest in which 
all may compete who have a complete 
dle of American Agriculturist for at least 
the last three months. We will pay $5 
for the best reply, next $2, and $1' each 
for three others to this question: 

Why should subscribers preserve their 
copies of American Agriculturist each 
week, and how can they make the best 
use of the two volumes per year they 
thus accumulate? Replies should be 
mailed to us on or before February 1. 

SS? 

Within a few weeks our highly inter- 
esting Garden Annual will appear, well 
worth the consideration of every reader 
of this journal. Scan carefully the pre- 
liminary announcement on an earlier 
page. 


Problems Before Ohio Fruit Growers. 


Many valuable suggestions for fruit 
growers, were in the address of Wil- 
liam Miller, president of the Ohio 
horticultural society, at its recent an- 
nual meeting. Among other’ things 
he said: Because of frequent local 
failures of fruit crops, it would seem 
desirable that the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station maintain several 
orchards in different parts of the state 
for the purpose of testing varieties and 
Zearning the value of both new and old 
sorts to the various localities where 
fruit may be profitably grown. Allu- 
sion has frequently been made to the 
necessity of having the secretary of 
the state horticultural society made the 
executive officer of a recognized de- 
partment of the state government, 
whose needs would be provided for in 
the regular appropriation bills. His 
office and library should be in the state 
house or some adjacent building. The 
horticultural interests of the state need 
an officer and a headquarters of this 
kind. The present seems an opportune 
time to begin efforts to secure them. 
‘The state is out of debt and has a sat- 








isfactory balance in its treasury. The 
horticulturists have helped to bring 
about this condition by paying their 


share of the financial burdens and also 
by withholding their demands for the 
recognition to which they were years 
ago entitled. We believe that the gov- 
ernor and legislature elect will look 
with favor upon measures for. the 
advancement of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state. 

The first secretary of 
should be a good organizer. It may be 
urged that we haven't the available 
man who could meet the requirements 
of the office. Let us create the office 
and then develop a man. Place one in 
the position and if he proves incapable, 
at the end of the year, let him step 
down and out. We may have to try 
several before we find a man with the 
ability to make the office a credit to 
the society and of value to the state. 
There is a pressing need for the office, 
and we feel confident that the man to 
fill the place will arise. 

I would urge that the practice of 
sending delegates to the meetings of 
kindred societies be continued. It will 
help us to keep out of ruts and the 
reports will add value to our program, 
It is to be regretted that the Ohio com- 
mission to the St Louis exposition was 
so hampered for want of funds that it 
could not assist in making an exhibit 
of the agricultural and horticultural 
industries of the state. Your executive 
committee, as instructed, proffered the 
assistance of the society in making an 
exhibit of horticultural products, but 
the small appropriation of $75,000 was 
deemed insufficient to erect a building 
and provide salaries and entertainment 
for the commission commensurate with 
the dignity of this great state. 

The day is past when men think that 
the fruit grower needs no education. 
In no industrial field is there greater 
need of an all-around liberal education. 
The successful fruit grower needs a 
knowledge of botany, chemistry, ento- 
mology and many other subjects. Civil 
and mechanical engineering will be 
found useful acquirements. The work 
will require a business training and 
ability of no mean order. A well man- 


horticulture 


WINTER FARM MEETINGS 


aged fruit farm will give opportunity 
to use all the knowledge acquired in a 
college education and will be a perpet- 
ual post graduate school. To the stu- 
dent there is a world of opportunity in 
it. New problems constantly arise. The 
control of insects and diseases affords 
continual opportunities for study. The 
control of plant life by hybridizing and 
crossing, opens up an unlimited field 
for scientific investigation. Let the 
good work go on. 





Big Meeting of Live Stock Breeders. 


The New York live stock breeders 
met at Syracuse December 16-17 for the 
annual exchange of views upon this 
great subject. Breeders of seven 
classes of live stock were present, and 
stimulated interest in their respective 
breeds. Profiting by last year’s experi- 
ence, the program was cut down to two 
days, and as a result all meetings were 
well attended and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Two sheep. breeders’ associations 
took up the first forenoon. The Shrop- 
shire breeders had an address on Sheep 
breeding from a Canadian standpoint, 
by John Campbell of Woodville, Ont, 
who maintained that it was better to 
select a flock from good sheep than 
from twice the number of common 
ones. He referred to two ewes that had 
brought him more than $1100 between 





them, as proof of his theory. Keep 
small fiocks, feed well of roots rather 
than grain, avoid mangels, and bring 


up the soil with animals rather than 
run it out with sale crops, was his phil- 
osophy. He was ably seconded by An- 
drew Elliott of Galt, Ont, who favored 
roots and clover for mutton. 

At the closing Shropshire meeting all 
the officers were re-elected: President, 
Dr Cc. D. Smead of Logan; secretary 
and treasurer, W. T. Thorne of Skanea- 
teles. A committee to look after sheep 
interests at the state fair was appoint- 
ed from all leading breeds; Shropshire, 
J. C. Duncon; long wool, A. F. White; 
Hampshires, E. M. Benham; South- 
downs, George Stearns; fine wool, D. 
K. Bell: Horned Dorset, E. O. Denton. 
The American Merino sheep breeders’ 
association re-elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Peter Martin of Rush; 
secretary and treasurer, J. H. Earl of 
Skaneateles, 

CATTLE BREEDERS DISCUSS PLANS, 

The central Guernsey breeders’ ass0e 
ciation held its first annual meeting on 
the first afternoon, and took up matters 
referring to the advanced registry and 
other methods of presenting these cat- 
tle to the favorable consideration of the 
public. Printed lists of cows in ad- 
vanced registry were distributed. Char- 
mante of the Gron, ‘with her record of 
676.46 pounds butter fat, accompanied 
by pictures of the cow, headed the list. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. C. Taylor of Lawton Station; 
secretary and treasurer, G. B. Tallman. 
Sec W. A. Caldwell of the American 
Juernsey cattle club read a paper on 
the condition of the interests on the 
island of Guernsey, which was in the 
main a historic sketch. He found on 
his visit there that though there are 
6000 cattle on the little island, the rais- 


ing of vegetables and flowers has 
about supplanted the cattle industry. 


He found, however, that the Guernsey 
cow as we know her is still the type of 
the native animal. One regulation was 
mentioned as of especial significance; 
All first prize bulls are held for public 
service sometime before receiving their 
prizes. 
INTEREST TO BREEDERS IN GENERAL 


At the Wednesday evening session of 
the state breeders, James Wood of Mt 
Kisco, gave an excellent address on the 
Selection of the sires and dams in 
breeding, which he said was the whole 
question. He gave many illustrations 
from history to prove that the breed- 
ing that tells, is the breeding back to 
the old type, or crossing in the line. 
For instance the famous American trot- 
ter goes back to Messenger many times 
and largely through Rysdick’s Hamble- 
tonian. Better an inferior animal for 
breeding that has a long line of bril- 
liant ancestors than one of mixed blood. 

Much interest centered in the elec- 
tion of the officers of the general assocl- 
ation. It resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Milo H. Olin; vice-president, H. 
A. Moyer; secretary, W. T. Thorne; 
treasurer, A. D. Baker. 

In a comparison of the relative ad- 
vantages of east and west in stock 








raising, Prof Hunt of Cornell university 
maintained that the corn belt is best 
suited for fattening animals, while the 
east is more adapted to breeding. New 
York should produce horses, since she 
is fast giving up the raising of sheep. 
Good seed and better sires are the great 





need of the New York farmer of to- 
day. The next essential is proper feed- 
ing. 
ee ee 

Dates of Coming Meetings. 

HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS, 
N Y fruit growers, Geneva..... Jan 6-7 
N J hort society, Trenton...... Jan 7-8 


Md hort society, Baltimore..Jan 14-15 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, 
DG. cvi-sd nada ouGne ee ee meee Jan 20 
Rhode Isleid hort, Providence..Jan 20 
Peninsula horticultural society, 
CAmMOridge, MGiscciccsasnes Jan 20-22 
Western N Y, Rochester......Jan 27-28 
American carnation society, De- 
CPOE, BRAC cncctsacseds es ‘March 5 
American florists, St Louis..Aug 17-2 
Southern nurserymen’s assn, Ashe- 


WENO, 30 Coo ssgscrdonccceees sce ae 
LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
Wash state dairy assn, North 
Yakima > d:daveiaauhdiale Ga eaiow aioe ae 
TH dairy, Greenville, ...65000000+ Jan 5-7 
Vt dairy, St Albans ............Jan 6-7 
Wisconsin cheese makers, Mil- 
MUNA dicxne ees ntebamsaeausrae Jan 6-8 


Ohio dairy, Columbus.........Jan 27-29 


Wis buttermakers ...occccccecses Feb 2-4 
Wisconsin dairymen’s assn, Platte- 
aM. aa dense sie cnesmine Feb 10-12, 1904 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Neb corn improvers’ assn, Lincoln, 


Jan 18-23 
Southeastern Wis poultry § assn, 
Rcamoawae Jan 25-30 


Delavan, Wik.iosiss 
Winter Wheat Below Normsl —-The 
final report of Ill bd of agri shows that 
there is a defiency of 12% in the win- 
ter wheat area, as compared with that 
of the ’03 crop. While the defiency in 
the northern division of the state is but 
4%, in central Ill it is 11% and in south- 
ern Ill 138%. The total area seeded this 
fall is but 1,500,000 acres. The Dec 1 
condition of the crop is 9 points below 
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normal. In northern Ill it is 97% of 
normal, in central Ill 94%, but in the 
southern division of the state only 83%. 
The season generally has been too dry 
for the growth of wheat and the favor- 
able weather induced farmers to con- 
tinue their :planting much later in the 
season than usual, so that a great deal 
of the plant had not stooled when the 
cold weather set in. There has been 
a little complaint of hessian fiy in some 
of the central and southern counties, 
but not more than usual. 


A Splendid Farmer is John 8S. Par- 


sell of Union county, N J. He is a 
staunch supporter of American Agri- 
culturist and one of its pioneer read- 
ers, having been born in ’23. He has 
had many varied experiences, but 
thinks after all farming is one of the 
most delightful of occupations. In a 
recent interview he _ said: “I am 
pleased to know that I am one of your 
pioneer subscribers. American Agri- 
culturist is always good and that is 
the chief reason why I have stuck to 
it for more than 40 years. The honest, 
straightforward course that has always 
characterized your editorial columns 
and the great volume of useful infor- 
mation it contains are the principal 
reasons why I am an enthusiast and 
subscriber to-dey and will be as long 
as I live.” 


New Prizes for Live Stock—At Its 
recent meeting, the Ia bd of agri added 
some new prizes at the state fair. 
Three new classes were added in the 
beef herds of Ia cattle only, and there 
was an additional class of calf herd 
in each of the four beef breeds. The 
board also made a class for Yorkshire 
hogs and a separate class for Delaine 
Merinos. These changes added about 
$1000 to the prizes offered for the fair 
next year. 


-_>- 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass, handsome 
1904 calendar. Any reader of American 
Agriculturist will receive one upon ap- 
plication. Mention this paper. 
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that feeding half ground grain and chunks of cob—the kind of 


grist that comes from the ordina 
=is positively injurious to stock of al D 
he best senuibe in feeding, youshould get the best mill to 


gett 


grind your feed. 


Our 
French Buhr Stone Mill 
will grind crushed earcorn so fine that the cob practicall a, 


appears. Our mills will alsogrind the best graham flour, 


| a iron feed mill 


inds, If you want to 


uck- 


wheat flour and corn meal for table use. We positively guarantee that you can 
dress your own bubrs, and we send these mills anywhere on {0 Da s’ Free Trial 
Take the mill home, set it » and grind a erist. If you y 
a 


are not 


erfectly satisfied t 
life fora 


t our millis the finest mill you éver saw in your 
kinds of grinding, and that you can get ‘better results from it, aod 


thatit is better made in every way, you can ship it back to us free of all expense to you, 


as we will pay freight both ways. 
body anywhere. 
faction, 


Profit,’ which tells more about our French Buhr Mills, 


We make this liberal offer because we " 
We have a beautiful and interesting booklet entitled 


his is the fairest mill orp ge ever offered by any- 


now our mills will give satis- 
“(Grinding for 
You should have this book, 


and we ask you to write for it now. Fifty years practical experience and 
ample capital make us the largest and best mill manufacturers iu the world, 


NORDYKE & MARMON COs, 1232 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















“NEW RIVAL” 


Loaded Black Powder 


Shells 


shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder 
shells on the market, because 
they are loaded more carefully 
and’ made more scientifically, 
Try them. They are 


THE TUNTER’S FAVORITE, 
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The Farm Horse of To-day. 
*ROBERT NESS, QUEBEC, 


to-day 
has been 


requires heavier 
using to do 


The tarmer 
horses than he 


bis farm work profitably. The two- 
furrow plow, the wide harrow and 
other implements require power. One 


man with a good three-horse team and 


modern implements will do as much 
work and do it better than two men 
can with four light horses, 

While I handle Hackneys, French 
Coachers, Percherons and Clydesdales 
and consider them all good breeds, 
I believe the Clydesdale is the safest 
breed for a farmer to work. Cana- 
dian experience has been that a Clyde.s- 
dale stallion of 2000 pounds or less, 
possessing good feet and legs, com- 
pact formation and quality of bone 
skin and hair, has produced the most 
useful and best selling colts from the 
ordinary mare of the country. 

It will pay farmers to get into a bet- 
ter class of horses, and the draft type, 
it seems to me, is the most profitable 
for the farmer under ordinary condi- 
tions. There are not so many misfits 
among draft as lighter types. Blem- 
ishes, such as a cul from a wire fence, 
will not depreciate the value of a draft 
horse in the same proportion. When 
two and a half years old a draft colt 
can be used for light farm work, and 
from then until he is sold will earn 
his keep. A carriage colt will suffer 
in style and action if worked before 
he is four years old. 

The best horses on the market toe- 
day weigh 1500 to 1800 pounds, and are 
low down and compact in body. To 
secure these horses it is not neces- 

‘From an address given when acting 


judge at the recent St John 


horse show. 


as horse 
(N B) 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET | 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million nee Each Week 


~~_~_-~ --~— ~~ _— 


THIS DEPARTMENT is a place where those 
who wish to sell, rent or exchange tier farms, 
as well as those who wish to buy or rent for a term 
of years, con make their wants known and get 
into direct communication with each other, 

FIVE CENtS PER WORD per insertion is such 


SEES 


a low rate that the description of the property 
may be very complete, It is better not to econo- 
mize too much, but make your advs state plainly 


number, 
how the 


divided, the 
the buildings, 


the number of acres, how 
character and condition of 


farm is watered, bow many head of stock it w 
keep, the distance from markets, church, stores, 
postoffice and meet: the terms of sale or rental 
and the exuct locs ity. 

YOUR. ADD RESS must be on your adv, as we 
cannot + caael replies sent to this office. Kach 


and 


initial counts as one word and the name : 
arly. 


addvess must be counted as a part of the 
Cash must accompany the o der. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


sandy loam, produc- 
produced past sca- 
well watered, cold 
mile on main road, convel- 
excellent resident ” e Wul 
whole or pa or wail 
Address PRINDL ‘K, Cats- 


40 ACRES ot ground, 
ing abundantly. Apple 
son several hundred 
ep:ing, frontage half 
ient to all markets, 
sell to suit purchasers, the 
lease tor term of years. 
kill, N Y. 

2 ACRES, ‘good buildings and orchard, near mir- 
ket. One of the best locations in western New 
York, $1900, One-third down, 5 per cent on bal- 
ance, 8 BIGELOW, Gasport, NY. 


rich, 
orchard 
barrels, 


HAVE YOUR OWN HOME in central Kentucky, 


tine climate, pure water, productive soil, abundant 
timber. Full information free, GUTURIE & 
RiCkK, Campbelisville, hy. 

7 FARM 7 acres, good land, good buildisigs, one 
mile station, & miles city Fulton, Muk route, 
PRESTON SLAUSON, Oswego Falls, N Y. 

7 FOR SALE—5 acres of land near Tampa, Fla; a 
fine location for chicken and dairy farm. Address 
G KORGE ROBERTS , Gary, Fla. 





“119 AC RES Aiken county, improvements, $7 per 
0 


acre Also 124 ac es, $10 per acre. Bargains, ., 
Reaver Dam, 8 C. 

FOR SALE Splendid tarm, good buildings, run- | 
ning water, valuable timber R PEKININS, Har- 
ford Mills, N Y. 

FOR SAL E or exchange, farm of 412 acres, For 
details, address J, 8. CLARK, East Helena Mont 






~ FARMS 


For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
limate, write J. D. S. HANSON, ‘aie Mich 
. ait 
BIG BARGAINS IN FARMS, near good mar- | 
kets, good schools, good roads, good churches, good 
people, Suitable for general farming, dairying, fruit 
eultvre, market gardening, beef raising, sheep, hogs 
or poultry, Such farms can be found all over New 
England at snap prices. You can get what you | 


quality, price or locality in Me, 
N H, Vt, Mass, RI or Ct, by inserting in 
New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass, a_ brief 
description of the kind of a place you would like 


want as to acreage, 


to buy. This will cost yon only fe a word. You 
wll zet numerous replies and can usually fix your 
own terms of payment. 


| community 


The | 


| necticut state board of 


EASTERN 


sary to use stallions over a ton in 
weight. The snug sire of 1800 to 2000 
pounds is all right. Baron’s Pride, 
probably the greatest living Clydes- 


in Scotland, dees not and 
never has weighed 2000 pounds. From 
my experience I have no hesitation 
in strongly urging farmers to use good 
Clydesdale stallions if they desire to 
raise colts of 1400 pounds or more that 
will always meet a ready sale at good 
prices. 


dale stallion 





Education of the American Farmer. 
*PRES K. L. BUTTERFIELD, R I AGRI COL. 





Most of our farmers believe in agri- 
cultural education, theoretically at 
least. It is true, nevertheless, that 
they do not give enough real attention 
to the subject. The new and increas- 
ingiy numerous discoveries in science 
and their practical application to the 
business of farming are a prime reason 
why the farmer must be educated. The 
spraying of foliage to control injurious 
insects and diseases, the combination 
and proper use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers, and the scientific discoveries which 
have made modern dairying possible, 
are familiar imstances of this fact. 
While it is now extremely desirable 
and often essential that the success- 


ful farmer shall be so educated that he 


ean take advantage of these things, in 
the not distant future it will be abso- 
lutely imperative that he shall be so 
prepared. 

It is doubtless true that without the 


schools many farmers will become ex- 
pert in these matters. But in the long 
run the institutions that serve agricul- 
tural education are necessary to its 
general diffusion. They mean the pros- 
perity of the farmers as a class, the 
success of agriculture as an industry. 

The first out-of-school institution 
which contributes to the education of 
the American farmer is the farm itself, 
The man who cannot ask questions of 


his own farm would better leave it. 
He must not only ask questions of his 
farm, but he must have an ear to hear 
the answer that his farm is sure to give 
if he asks the proper question and is 
patient for the reply. The education 
of the schools ought te prepare him to 
be a better questioner and a_ better 
listener in his dealings with his farm. 
But there are men who have never 


been inside the door of an agricultural 
college that are nearer to nature’s heart 
than many who hold diplomas, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FARM HOME, 

A second institution is the farm 
home. The farm home in some meas- 
ure must be the center of the farm. 
It must minister to the farm’s best 
life. Another institution that ministers 


vitally to the education of the farmer 
may be called “communications.” It is 
illustrated by the fact of a good high- 
way system, by the increased use of 
the electric trolley, by the marvelous 
development of rural free mail deliv- 
ery, by the rapidly increasing number 
of farm telephones. Better forms of 
communication are having a _ very 
marked intiuence upon the educational 
progress of rural communities. 

It seems almost incredible that there 
are thousands of farmers in this coun- 
try who do not take any agricultural 
paper. We have a strong agricultural 
press as a whole, which is growing in 
popularity and power. and yet it is 
really discouraging to see how incom- 
plete is the use made by our farmers 
of this cheap and effective means to 
agricultural education. Agricultural as- 
sociations and organizations of various 
kinds are contributing mightily to agri- 
eultural education. 

GOOD LEADERS ARE NEEDED. 


There is nothing more imperative 
than that of having in every agricul- 
tural township in this broad land from 
one to half a dozen well-trained, 
brainy, enthusiastic, cultured, strong 
men who are capable of leading their 
in all matters of rural prog- 
ress. It is undoubtedly true that the 
great mass of farmers who are to have 
school training at all, will probably 
get that training in some school of a 
lower grade than the college. I am not 
sure but the greatest question in agri- 
cultural education to-day is the devel- 

*Extract 
this week 


from an address delivered 
at the meeting of the Con- 
agriculture. 


FARM 


INTERESTS 


opment cf schools that take the boy 
from the ordinary district school and 
give him two or three years in prac- 
tical agricultural education, as well as 
a fair training in the general high 
school subjects. 

The farm home must be recognized 
much mere fully than it has been in 
an agricultural education. Courses in 
domestic science are offered at several 
of our land-grant colleges, but in most 
eases the colleges do not seem to have 
connected themselves with the farm 
home. Now there is a wide field of 
usefulness right there, practically un- 
tilled. The agricultural colleges must 
sooner or later take up the question 
and make a strong effort to assist in 
solving the problems that concern the 
farmer’s wife. 

Let me enforce 


upon your attention 


the thought that agricultural colleges 
must concern themselves more com- 
pletely with the entire scope of rural 


life. They should be in touch with the 
rural schocl, with the country pastor, 


with the rural reading course, with 
rural clubs and associations of all 


sorts, so that all those people and all 
those agencies that have an interest in 
rural life shall look to the college for 
guidance as well as encouragement. To 
my mind it is only when our agricul- 
tural colleges shall see their mission in 


this broader field that they will take 
their true place as institutions of agri- 
cultural education. 
- — > 
Beef and Mutton at Cornell. 
New York’s farmers are to be con- 


gratulated upon the addition which the 
agricultural college at Corneil univer- 
Sity has recently made to its equipment 


for instruction in the production of 
beef and mutton. Prof H. H. Wing 
recently returned from Ohio with a 


carload of fine sheep and calves, select- 
ed from some of the best herds. In the 
lot of sheep there were five Rambouil- 
lets, five Delaine Merinos from the 
farms of M. and C. S, Chapman of 
Union county, O, and five Dorsets from 
J. E. Wing of Ashtabula county. These 
are either yearling ewes or ewe lambs, 
except one, which is a fine Dorset ram. 
The sheep are intended for breeding 
purposes. New York farmers may ex- 
pect to see some very fine dual purpose 
crosses and pure breds at their colleg 
in the near future. 

The calves were all selected from 
bunches upon the Fayette stock farms 
in Fayette county, of which J. D. Rog- 
ers is manager. They represent the 
four prominent beef breeds. There are 
five Galloways, taken out of a bunch 
of 50 which won first in breed class 
at the Kansas City royal; five Here- 
fords, from a bunch of 3539 head secured 
by Mr Rc¢gers in the middle west; three 
Shorthorns and three Aberdeen-Angus. 
While there is only one calf in the 
bunch eligible to registry they are all 
very high grades, being either seven- 
eighths or ficteen-sixteenths pure blood. 
They also demonstrate the high stand- 
ard of excellence maintained on some 
of the ranges of the west, since most 
of them were branded range calves. 

The calves will be fed to promote 
growth during the winter, pastured the 
coming summer and either finished for 
market as long yearlings or short two- 
year-olds. While no experiment sta- 
tion test of the feeding of the calves 
will be made and probably no bulletin 
published, since they are intended for 
instruction purposes only, it is the 
present intention to keep an accurate 


record of the food consumed by each 
calf. This record, taken in connection 
with frequent weighing, should prove 


a valuable source of information to 
farmers interested in the production of 
beef in the east. The addition of several 
representatives of the 


this bunch, soon to be made, will make 


the test especially interesting to farm- 
ers as well as students, 

Founder—J. H. S., Maryland, has a 
pony that is stiff all over. Her ankles 


on the fore legs bend forward a little 
when she walks and the soles of her 
feet are unhealthy. Poultice the feet 
‘with a warm bran mash put into bags 
and tied on the feet. Change twice a 
day and continue it for two weeks. 
Then mix two drams cantharides with 
one ounce lard, rub this around the cor- 
onets, let it remain on 24 hours, then 
wash off. 
months’ shoes. 


rest without 


Among the. Co-operative Creameries, 
WILLIAM M. PECK, DELAWARE CO, N Ye 
Most of the butter creameries are 


either closed down or shipping milk to 
the New York city market. Butter has 
been very low all season and milk ship- 
pers have been ahead of butter mak- 
‘ing dairymen most of the season. We 
are looking forward to that date when 
all of the co-operative creameries will 
be members of the Five States’ cream- 
eries association. We are out these 
winter days trying to get the co-opera- 
tive creameries all inside of the breast- 


works. It is the best way to control 
the markets. The People’s pure milk 
company or any other milk company 


owned and operated in New York city 
for the benefit of capitalists, will never 


do much toward elevating dairymen. 
The only plan of operation for the 
farmer, in my opinion, is to get to- 


a good leader 
hang togeth-, 


gether, co-operate with 
in every farming section, 


er for better or worse, join the central 
organization and learn the advan- 
tages of being united. Trust your own 
people, but look out for the smooth- 
tongued stranger. 

The co-operative creamery at Walton 
is being operated by the McDermoi- 
Bangor company, who pay s:ime rates 
as the Bordens, without restrictions, 
They are getting the milk. The Bor- 
dens have dismissed half their help, 
Raising the price of milk did not seem 
to give them as much milk as last fall 
und winter. 

At Hamden, the co-operative creame- 
ery closed down October 1, and we 
think will remain closed for good, 
Short-sighted management is seeming- 
ly the cause. The creamery is poorly 


located. It is on the railroad, yet has no 


shipping facilities. We hope they will 
pull themselves together in the spring 
and manage to keep open shop all the 


belong to the association 
bound to help them if they 
will let us do so. At Delhi, the situa- 
tion is not as good as last year, but 
we have great confidence in their man- 


yeur. They 
and we are 


ager. The co-operative creameries as- 
sociation meets at Binghamton next 
month and we _ sincerely trust that 
many who have not yet joined us will 
be on hand. 











dairy breeds to | 





Give the animal two or three | 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for [Male and Female Labor 
Read by Half a [fiillion People Each Week 


———~ eee est 


THIS DE P ARTMENT furnishes a “medium where 


our subscribers can readily obtain either male or 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters, 
milk peddlers, maiket gardeners and hothouse men, 
or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordi« 


nary, general housework, laundry woik, etc. 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above character can use the Help Burean very 
piofitably, because there is a very large demard for 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women 


farms and in these households 


on these 

THE COST is 5-cents per word each insertion for 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word eaca in- 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs.’ The address 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent te 
this office. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


TELEGRAPHY and railroad account 
graduates receive from $50 to $150 per 
Indersed exclusively by over fifty railroads, 
ay after you have a sition. Catalog free, 
SCHOOL ‘OF ; rEtEGwaP "HY, Cincine 


and Senoia, Ga 











LEARN 
ing. Ow 
month, 


MORSE 
nati, O, 


ee) 

WANTED Young men to learn telegraphy. Teun 

tions paying $'0 to $50 a _— guaranteed. Cate 

alog free. go PE RINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
Lebanon, 


SPRAYERS, 7 kinds, county > want 
BR. WILLIAMSON, Clifton 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 
YOUNG or 


work, without 
hapac, N ¥. 


ie! 
agents wanted, hk 
Springs, é 


woman, general houses 
with, $15. BOX 2), Ma- 


middle-aged 
wash, $10, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 


SWEDISH COUPLE wishes situations, 
can speak German, as farm manager, and wife as 
housekeeper. Many years’ experience. Address <A, 
S. SVENSSON, Care of A. Person, Box 83, Netcong, 
N Y. 





man who 


SITUATIONS WANTEDBY WOMEN 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word 


WIDOW, 37, with son, 17, 


as housekeeper on farm or 


would 
ranch, for 


like position 
bachelor or 


widewer, Mother good cook and buttermaker; son 
take care horses, drive, work on farm, MKS 
M ARI a 5° HESTER. General Delivery. Eltza- 
beth, N 

















Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Senator Hoar of Massachusetts cre- 
ated a stir in administration circles by 
severely arraigning, in the senate, the 
president’s course in the Panama diffi- 
culty, and the democratic members 
were quick to take every advantage of 
this attack on the administration. Sen- 
ator Hoar declared that, with the in- 
formation now before congress, with- 
out further explanation, the president's 
action in recognizing the Panama rev- 
olutionists was an act of war, commit- 
ted against a nation with whom we are 
at peace. Senator Foraker of Ohio 
took the Massachusetts senator to task 
for his attack On the administration, 
claiming that it could be made with pro- 
priety only in secret session. Senator 
Morgan of Alabama has introduced in 
the senate a resolution declaring that 
the president, without the consent of 
congress, has no treaty-making power, 
and cannot lawfully use the naval or 
military forces of the United States to 
prevent Colombia from enforcing her 
claims to the sovereignty of Panama. 








In spite of a 
the republican 


vigorous protest from 
leaders of the house a 
vote has been passed by that body, 
ealling for all the facts in the 
sion of the postoffice department bear- 
ing on the postal frauds. 

United States Commissioner 
handed down his 
State Senator George 
York, charged with bribery and con- 
spiracy to defraud the government in 
the postal frauds, and he holds the de- 
fendant on all five of the indictments, 
for trial in Washington, D C. 


IOSSfeSe 
posses 


Hall has 
decision in the case of 
E. Green of New 


The executive committee of the New 
York state convention of supervisors, 
organized to promote the improvement 
of highways in the state, in session at 
Albany, have voted to urge the legis- 
lature to appropriate $6,060,000 at the 
coming session for the construction of 
good roads, $2,000,000 to be available 
each year until 1906. This action was 
taken because of a general unwilling- 
ness throughout the farming communi- 
ties to wait for the realization of the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
providing a $511,000,000 bond issue for 
this purpose. 





The terrible epidemic of typhoid fever 


at Butler, Pa, is subsiding, and it is 
thought the worst is over, although 
many more deaths are sure to follow 
before the disease has run its course. 
Cver 1250 eases have been reported, 


‘with 51 deaths. 





A census of the church attendants in 
New York city h»s just been completcd 
und shows that 25% attend divine wor- 


ship. 
A wealthy San Francisco real estate 
operator is under arrest at Washing- 


ton, D C, charged by the department of 
the interior with being the head of the 
alleged land frauds extending over a 
dozen states and territories. Other ar- 
rests are expected soon throughout the 
western states involved in the land 
frauds, 


New York city is making a move to 


secure the next national democratie 
convention, and with good prospects 
of success. New York is regarded as 
the pivotal state in the coming con- 


test and it is argued that holding the 
convention in the metropolis would be 
of great aid to the democratic party 
in the state. 





Edward Everett Hale, the 
Boston divine, 
of the 


emi- 
has been chosen 
United States senate. 


The vast sum of $10,850,000 in gold 
and bank notes has been discovered at 
the Vatican, Rome, which hd been 
saved up by Pope Leo, and which has 
now been turned over to his successor, 
Pope Pius. 


Rev 
nent 
chaplain 





As indicating the amount of Christ- 
mas money sent from the United States 
to the “old country” the New York 
postoffice shows that the last three 


steamers leaving that port in s°°7en to 
reach England before Christmas, car- 
ried $1,408,966 in money orders, taken 
out in that city. 


As a result of a meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the national civic 
federation in New York city, a bill wil! 
probably be introduced in congress this 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


winter providing for a national boar 1 
of arbitration, invested with all th: 
necessary authority for the adjustment 
of all industrial difficulties consistent 
with the constitutional rights of indi- 
viduals and corporations, The leading 
labor men and capitalists of the coun- 
try are of one mind in desiring some 
legislation that will put an end to in- 
dustrial strife. 


Capt Alfred Dreyfus bids fair to win 
a complete vindication at the hands of 
the French army at last. The council 
of war office is considering the details 
of his reinstatement in the army and a 
reriment has been selected which he 
will command as colonel. 


After 
struggle 





two years of almost constant 
and persistent effort on the 
part of the administration, the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty has finally been 
passed and received the eager signature 
of the president. The vote in the sen- 
ate stood 57 to 18, 





The American Bible society will unite 
with the British and foreign Bible so- 
ciety in a world wide observance of 
March 7, 1904, as Bible Sunday, in com- 
memoration of the centennial of the 
British society. In the 100 years since 
the British society was formed, over 
180,000,000 Bibles in 370 languages have 
been distributed over the face of the 
globe at a cost of over $70,000,000. Every 
nation of the earth will be asked to join 
in the celebration of Bible Sunday. 


-— 


Bottling Milk for Sale Purposes. 


D. HAYDEN, STRAFFORD COUNTY, N H. 





. 
w. 





The system of bottling milk for the 
retail trade has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, both to the producer and 
to the consumer. One of the disadvan- 
tages to the producer is that it in- 
creases the cost of production. The 
bottle filler, bottles, crates, caps and ice 
will cost, for a 200-quart route, $90 to 
$100. If the first cost was all, it would 
be a small item. It will cost from $15 
to $20 a year for caps, and at least as 
much more to replace broken and lost 
boities. 

If a man has his bottles marked and 
registered according to the law passed 
last winter, the bottles stolen by junk 
dealers and shipped elsewhere will 
probably be lessened. Laws will not 
make the customers wash the bottles 
when empty and set them out for the 
milkman, nor prevent them using the 
bottles for preserves. If a bottle gets 
cracked or broken, it was always 
cracked when it was left, that is, ac- 
cording to the customer, 

The handling of milk in bottles also 
requires more time. The time that it 
takes to fill the bottles is more than 
offset by the time saved in the delivery 
of them, but it will take from an hour 
to an hour and a half to wash them 
each day. If a man is hiring the milk 
celivered it gives him a better chance 
to look after it, and to know that the 
milk is thoroughly mixed and put up 
in. proper shape. 

VWhen milk is handled in bottles and 
everything is kept neat and clean, from 
the time it is milked until it is bottled, 
it will reach the customers in much 
better shape than when delivered from 
the quart measure. In stormy and 
windy weather it is impossible to keep 
dust and dirt from getting into the 
measures. If the bottles and other 
utensils are not kept properly clean the 
measure is much preferable, as with 
bottles there are many more to keep 
clean, and they will carry disease from 
house to house, as the customers will 
not get the same bottles each day. The 
extra cost of bottling is a very small 
per cent of the returns for the milk. 








an armers’ Exchange Advertising 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CASATING ENG'NFS-—3 h p, $100; 5 h p, $150; 
saws wood, cuts feed, does all kinds of farm work; 
catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct, 


= ANTRD-~ A second-hand Westinghouse traction 


gine, any size, in order or not, JOHN EHRET, 
Tre uton, N J. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 

















BELGIAN HARES—Fine stock, cheap, OLD 
( “OLONY RABBITRY, W altham, "Mass, 

- OR s ATL.W—Scotch Collie S, magnificently bred. 
A J. BENE DIC a et 2, Bristo!, Wis, 

COLL IES —PAINE, Soul uth R: indolph, Vt, 


| Farmers’ 








Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 


of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, igeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry de 
Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 


Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 


Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 


Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as Wwe 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Fnmday to 
insertion in issue of the following week. - Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at Ge, above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE 4 display of any 


vege- 


guarantee 


kind will be allowed under this head, —_— heel 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a larg: e e. 
THE RATE for the “* farmers’ Slochoman’” "eave 


tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion, 
dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





~ 
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LIVE STOCK. 


AYRSHIRES, CHESHIRES—Threo 
heifers, 11 mos, * heifer 2 mos; service boars; sows im 
farrow; fall and spring pigs "in pairs not ‘akin; all 
stock eligible to regist HOMER J. BROWN, 
Harford, Cortland Co, } *y. 








JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich; 
232 for sale, 14 to 16 hands high; good ones — 
money makers; cheaper now than later on; stock 
Gresomtens:; write for pricess KREKLWR’S JACK 

FARM, West Elkton, O, 


PCLAND-CHINAS—Original home, Send to foun- 
tain head for pigs. Service boars and sows bred, 
with size and _ bone. L, C. NIXON, Lebanon, War- 
ren county, O, 


POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred to 








Jeastern Sun- 


shine. August and September pigs, Splendid qual- 
ity and breeding cheap, B. H, ACKLEY, Sprung 
Hill, Pa, 





RHGISTERED  Holstein-Friesian _b bull, years 
old, Fine condition. Sell reasonable. "ruil ped- 
gree given, J. H, NOSTRAND, Woodbury, N Y. 

A SELECT trio of August farrowed Bei ‘kshires, 
breeding and individuality ope nee ae ® —_ to 
sell HAYNES WHILK, Brinckerhoff, 


Ww — ~ o- record | of our Chester ~ Whites, 
All ag Describe what you want, 
HARDIN BROTHERS. Box D, Lima, | 0. 
BERKSHIRES—100 head, all ages; must reduco 
stock; extra fiue stock; special prices; circular; 
write, CLARK BROs, Freeport, 0. 

















gg geno age ge rg for service; sows bred; 
pigs in pairs not akin; extra good ones; write, 
Ja AMES A EICK, Hibbetts, oO. 

“FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N ¥. 


LARGE English Berkshire service boars; sows, 
bred or open; fall pigs. THOMAS EBERSOLE, 
Carrollton, O, 


CHESHIRES of merit; 
pigs; also Hampshire sheep, 
ville, N Y. 

HERMANVILLE TAMWORTHS—HERMAN- 
— FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Kdward 
shind, 


LARGR WHITE YORKSHIRES, service boars 











ind 


ree 


young boars, sow 
ED 8. HILL, 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 





BRONZE TURKEYS fiom heavy weight stock, 
pairs not n; Shropshire sneep, either sex; Cnes- 
ter White pigs: Shortnorn caives; all stock recorded; 
also a grand lot of Barred Plymouth Rocks; Belgiau 
hares; fine stock a specialty, SiWuwKY Si’RAGUL, 
Faiconer, N X. 

POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four montis’ trial 10 cents; sample fiee; 
6a-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book aloue, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 

BRONZE TURKEYS raised on the hills of Vt. 
This stock that has given such universal satisfac- 
tion for years is this year as good as ever J. F. 
MiMONWAY, Cueisea, 











CHOICE White Boek cockerels, bred from win- 











ners, $3 to $5 WE ERN RESERVE POULTRY 
Y ARDS, North Ki ved 0. 

SINGLE COMB Rrown Leghorn cockerels, from 
price winning stock. ’rice, $1.00 each, CLIPFOKW 
VELLS, Calverton, N Y, 
“MAMMOTH Toulouse geese, ‘Rouen ducks and 
Barred Rock cockerels, Mc- 


Choice birds. H. 8. 
z. 





LOUD, Port Byron, N 

WILL SELL a few well bred Barred Plymouth 
Rock pullets and cockerels, J, din MENWAYX, 
Cirelsea, Vt. 








"MAMMOTH Tc TOULOUSE geese, cheap. HOME- 
STEAD FARM, RK D 3, Seneca Falis, N Y¥. 

ADDRESS BL ACKW ELL, Nelson, Pa, for thor- 
oughbred poultry. Reasonable this month, 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown 
cheap, NELSON BROS, London, 





Leghorn  cockerels, 


Pa. 


ond pigs. CHAS 8, BNOOK, Utica Mills, Md, 


“FOR SALE—A ~ few young #uernsey bulls pon 
heifers, F, B. BUCKLEY, Schaghticoke, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES— Two thorouglibre d bull 


CHAS RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N ¥, 
"CHESTER | SWINE—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. BE woo 
WARD, 302 2 Greenwich St, New York. 

APPLES, ” potatoes, hay, straw, peters, ppeiees, 
Prompt satisfactory returns. Established 59 years. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“9 YEARS’ experience; best market results ob- 


tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











calves, 























“5 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs, to 
introduce our poultry g THE ORKWON CU, 
Dept 20, Parsons, Kan, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





pO YOU SHTP APYPLES?—If so, use the South 
Side California one-basket apple box with panel 
ends, SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va; 


New York office, ut Warren St. 


R AW FURS WANTED— Highest cash prices pai ‘d, 
Send for circular, EDWIN G, BAKER, 104 South 
Water | St, Providence, ak 


WANTED—Raw aw furs: specialties, minl~, oppos- 
sum, raccoon and muskrat, ANDREW J. MOOK, 
Lumberton, N J. 




















PEKIN DUCK FARM, Waynesboro, sells 


breede:s and eggs, buys incubators. 


100 BUFF Plymouth Rocks. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa, 


CHOICE Cornish 


Pa, 











_Pagian | Games cheap. C, REC- 
ORD, Pete:boro, N Y 
“SING LE COMB B own ' Leghorns, E. EK BOYCE, 
Archdale, N 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TIMOTHY SBED—Choice new home-grown re- 
cleaned seed, $1.40 per bu, sacks included; write for 
special low prices on all farm, field and garden 
seeds, ATEKINS' SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, 


a. 
TREES—$1 wo: orth “up at wholesale prices. Send 
to G. C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, UVansville, 
Y, for 8+page catalog. Established 37 years, 
Secufe varieties now, pay in spring. 
5000 BUSHELS International seed oats, Can 
make immediate shipment. Send for circulars and 
peices. INTERNATIONAL SEED CU, Newark, 


FLORENCE blackberry plants for sale. Hardy, 
most productive, longest season. Addresss GKU 
E. GOLDSMITH, Unionville, Orange county, N ¥. 


PR i -To arran geo with reliable fa farmers to 
oats on shares. Write for particulars, 
INTERNATION AL SEED OO, Newark, N Y. 

















POTATOES—Iiiss, Rovee, Carman, Cobbler, ¥or- 
tune, Harvest, Haormous, Mountain, Umno, Rose; 
80 kinds, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N 


~ COWPEAS, second crop ~ potatoes, coll collard seed, seed, 
etc. Z M. L. JEFFREYS, ©. 


Goldsboro, N 





FURS W ANTED—Highest market prices; send 
stamp for list, JAMESTOWN FUR CO, Jamestown, 
Pa. 


~ 100 0” RODS farm fence “$24, , BU CHANAN FENCH 13] 
0. 


CO, Smithville, 

kata at sc - ng 
RAW FURS wanted. PHILIP LINSKEY, Pino 
Plains, N Y. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT that will net 5 to 6 per 
cent free of tax. Principal amply secured and 
advancing in value, If interested, state sum you 
may wish to place (which should ‘be not less than 
$11 and not more than $110), and address for par- 
ticulars Editor American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City. 


IF you want to reach. farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Oranze Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, I]; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only fe per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest ard most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the -New England Homestead at_ Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agricultarist wertklies, 


Sells Mules. 


We receive so many inquiries from 
our advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agricul- 
turist that it takes all our time to re- 
ply. Will remember you in the spring 
if not sold out.—[C. G. Stauffer & Co, 
Conewago, Pa, 








Ayrshird' 


! 
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Delaware Patrons of Husbandry. 


The enthusiasm and yzaiue of the pro- 
ceedings of the recent mecting of the 
state grange at Newark, Del, surpassed 
any previous sesson. Sec Webb's 
report showed an increase of 20% in 
membership. Grange work is flourish- 
ing throughout the state. Among the 
unusual features of the session were 
two open meetings, instead of one, and 
an entire evening devoted to degree 
work, 

The first open session was held in 
the oratory of the agricultural college, 
one of the finest audience rooms in the 
state. Sec Webb read the declaration 
of purposes of the grange. It was a 
revelation to many in the large audi- 
ence, Who knew little about the order. 
This was followed by an address of 
welcome by Dr George A. Harter, pres- 
ident of the college, to which Worthy 
Master Derby responded. The annual 
report of Mr Derby dealt very clearly 
with matters pertaining to the order, 
and to public affairs in Delaware. 
While commending the work of Dela- 
ware agricultural college and of the ex- 
periment station, he made a plea for 
greater interest in this college by the 
Tarmers of the state; that the college 
itself should become better equipped for 
teaching agriculture, and recommended 
asking for a state appropriation for 
this purpose. He stated that as shown 
by the published statistics of the land 
grant colleges for the year ending June 
30, 1902, Delaware college received as 
income from the act of 1890, $20,000. Of 
this, as shown by the statement of dis- 
bursement by the college, agriculture 
received 7.4%, and mechanic arts 37.8% 
of the appropriation. 

During the same time, for text 
books, reference books, apparatus, ma- 
chinery, stock and material instruction 
in agriculture, there was expended the 
sum of $114.10, while for instruction in 
mechanic arts for the same time, and 
for similar text books, etc, the sum of 
$2107.35 was spent. The statements 
were not made to show that agriculture 
has been slighted, or that the amount 
devoted to mechanic arts is more than 
it should have been, but to show con- 
clusively that the teaching of agricul- 
tural science in Delaware college does 
not receive its just attention. The farm- 
ers of Delaware are the delinquents, 
because with the understanding that 
these moneys were partly, largely even, 
for their benefit, they have not claimed 
the expenditure for their use. Worthy 
Master Derby also advised that nature 
study be taken up in all the public 
schools of the state, and that the pres- 
ent district system should be aban- 
doned and centralized rural schools 
take its place. 

Following this address, the trustees 
nnd Warden Meserve of the New Castle 
county workhouse gave an interesting 
account of that institution. Prof W. 
G. Johnson of American Agriculturist 
gave an interesting address commend- 
ing the report of Mr Derby to the care- 
ful attention of the grange. He said 
there was a great and important work 
for the women of Delaware in seeing 
that the agricultural college made pro- 
vision for giving the girls of the farm 
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equally as good advantages as are pro- 
vided for the boys. 

The instrumental and vocal music by 
Mrs H. R. Tyson of Newark was highly 
appreciated. The address Tuesday even- 
ing by Dr A. W. Harris, until recently 
president of the university of Maine, 
was on agricultural education. He 
claims that while the land grant col- 
leges have been of inestimable value 
to science and the mechanic arts, it was 
the force of the demand for agricul- 
tural education which established them 
and has given them such magnificent 
support, 

IMPORTANT DECISIONS WERE REACHED. 


The grange voted approval of nearly 
all matters of legislation, both state 
and national, which had been indorsed 
by the national grange. In addition, it 
adopted resolutions in favor of the en- 
actment by congress of a uniform di- 
vorce law: that a rigid system of in- 
spection of immigrants should be ar- 
ranged at foreign ports; in favor of 
more stringent temperance laws in Del- 
aware; that the state purchase qa farm 
or suitable land for the use of the ex- 
periment station; favoring the con- 
struction of a ship canal across the 
Delaware and Chesapeake peninsula, 
and the Brownlow good roads bill. A 
permanent committee on transportation 
was authorized. The committee on ag- 
riculture made a report eulogizing the 
work of the United States department 
of agriculture. 

Other matters indorsed were the reg- 
ulation of the use of shoddy, pure food 
laws, postal savings banks, an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for 
the election of United States senators 
by direct vote, an amendment to the 
constitution granting the power to con- 
gress to regulate and control all cor- 
porations and combinations, to enlarge 
the powers and duties of the interstate 
commerce commission, revising the fees 
and salaries of federal officers, and 
placing them on a basis of similar ser- 
vice in other businesses, and a law on 
taxation that will compel all property 
to bear its just proportion of taxation. 





Ohio Granges Doing Good Work. 


The great growth in the order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry in Ohio during 
the past year resulted in most suc- 
cessful meetings of the state grange 
recently at Mansfield. Although the 
election of officers will not take place 
until next year, great interest was 
manifested in the various sessions. Over 
1000 Patrons attended the meetings, in- 
cluding visitors from several adjoining 
states. 

The reports of the state officers 
showed that the membership has in- 
creased by over 2000 during the year. 
The finances are in an equally gratify- 
ing cond?tion. 

The series of meetings held through- 
out the year had a most beneficial ef- 
fect in arousing grange spirit and en- 
thusiasm. The state lecturer in the 
course of his duties traveled over 4000 
miles. The state grange now has a 
most efficient corps of deputies at work 
in the different counties. As a result 
of their exertions, 22 new granges have 
been organized and three reorganized 
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during the year. Numerous others will 
be organized this winter. 
IMPORTANT MATTERS DISCUSSED, 
Much of the time of the sessions was 
taken up with the transaction of busi- 


ness. Many important resolutions, 
most of which had previously been 
dealt with by subordinate granges, 


were passed. These included resolutions 
favoring women's suffrage, an appro- 
priation for the experimental station at 
Wooster, the Brownlow bill, the estab- 
lishment of a postal savings bank, the 
election of senators directly by the peo- 
ple, and the adoption of the parcel post 
system, 

Minor resolutions adopted included 
one calling for the regulation of the 
speed of automwbiles, another to compel 
stock food manufacturers to label their 
products, and give a correct analysis 
of ingredients, and a third calling for 
the repeal of the Morganthaler and 
Rawlins laws. An open session was 
held Wednesday evening. There were 
addresses by W. S. Capeller, president 
of the chamber of commerce, welcom- 
ing the grange: former Congressman 
W. S. Kerr and Superintendent of 
Schools C. L. Vian Cleve, and responses 
by C. H. Freeman, secretary of the 
national grange; F. A. Derthick, mas- 
ter of the Ohio grange, and John Begg, 
lecturer of the Ohio grange. 

The last day of the meeting was 
largely devoted to pleasure, the fore- 
noon being occupied in a visit to the 
Ohio reformatory, a body of 500 gran- 
gers inspecting the institution in charge 
of guides. This excursion was much 
aupprecated by these who took part in 
it. The place of meeting next year will 
be decided at the time of the state fair. 

. — - 


Traveling Libraries in Ohio. 
Cc. B. GALBREITH, STATE LIBRARIAN, 





From 70 to 100 granges in Ohio an- 
nually patronize the traveling library 
system. The objects of the system are: 
(1) To furnish good literature to the 
public; (2) to strengthen small libra- 
ries; (3) to create an interest in the es- 
tablishment of new libraries. 

These traveling libraries are collec- 
tions of books, numbering from 25 to 35 
volumes each. They are sent out by 
the state library to reading’ clubs, 
granges, or other associations of citi- 
zens, and may be kept three months, 
with privilege of renewal. They are not 
infrequently retained six months, which 
is the limit of the time for which they 
may be loaned. 

On receipt of 1 request in accordance 
with forms furnished by the state li- 
brary, the books are shipped free of 
charge. The parties receiving them pay 
only the cost of transportation. 

Since the system was introduced it 
has steadily grown. In the first fuli 
year of its operation (1897) there were 
issued 62 traveling libraries, aggregat- 
ing 1,331 volumes. For the year closing 
November 15, 1905, there were loaned 
923 traveling libraries, aggregating 27,- 
078 volumes. Ohio now leads all other 
states in the number of traveling libra- 
ries issued annually. 

These little libraries are sent to 
schools, women’s clubs, independent 
study clubs, granges, religious organ- 
izations and libraries. Any association 


of citizens, organized in accordance 
with the simple forms prescribed, ma, 
get and use the books. Most of them 
go to rural communities that do no. 
enjoy local library privileges. In Ohiv 
the system has had the indorsemen: 
of the state grange and state teachers’ 
association. An illustration of the ap- 
preciation felt by farming communities 
in the system is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article by Mrs 
Mary E. Lee, well known in the stat: 
as a lecturer and writer on agricultura! 
subjects: “No matter how complete the 
isolation from the great outside world. 
any one with the energy to obtain and 
the intellect to enjoy, can, for the mere 
express charge on the 25 to 40 books 
sent out, enjoy a feast of wit and wis- 
com. As an example of the value of 
books, I would say that our grange se- 
cured over $75 worth at a total cost of 
$1.04 for postage and expressage. At 
the end of six months these books were 
returned and others secured, thus giv- 
ing us at a trifling expense, opportuni- 
ties we could not otherwise have had.” 
This traveling library work is the most 
popular ever undertaken by this de- 
partment. 
_>—_—_—— 


The Grange and Good Roads. 





At the recent meeting of the Penn- 
Sylvania state grange considerable at- 
tention was devoted to the report of 
the legislative committee on the good 
roads question. The report said in 
part: 

If the state wants to improve the 
principal roads at her expense we have 
no objections but believe it would be 
much fairer than the present law. 

There are about 100,000 miles of pub- 
lic roads in our commonwealth, 10% o7 
which can be termed as principal or 
main roads. There is no just reaso. 
Why poor townships should be _ taxeil 
to improve and keep in repair these 
main roads when they are used for in- 
tercountry and state commerce. Na- 
tional aid to states for roads 
is being discussed. Gen Miles ree 
ommended that part of the standing 
army be used in building good roads. 
Here are ideas that the state in con- 
junction with the federal government 
could work out and be of great help in 
getting good roads. The road act ot 
19038 has some _ good features in it. 
several of which were inserted by your 
committee, among which are the divis- 
ion of the appropriation, accordin:: 
to the township road mileage, a defini- 
tion of a good road, the right for th: 
people to select the kind of a road the 
wish to have built, together with sev 
eral other amendments. 

Our township road system is very 
faulty and we recommend a change in 
the same. We believe that more goo! 
roads can be built by getting some- 
thing done yearly in each of the 15€) 
townships in the state than by any 
other plan, provided we get some stat 
aid, as we lad a right to expect when 
the road act of 1897 was passed. Thi« 
is still inoperative because the legis- 
lature refuses to grant the appropria- 
tion provided for in that law in order 
to put it into effect. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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A SPLENDID LOT OF BUILDINGS ON A NEW YORK FARM 





Here is the home, barn, tenant house, and other buildings of J. F. Dawson of Steuben county, N Y. He is one of the progressive farmers of his 
section, having developed his place by strict application of the best business principles in farming. The farm was bought 14 years ago and contains 200 


acres, 


The money crops raised are tobacco, wheat and buckwheat, 


He is also interested in live stock and has a good herd of grade Jersey cattle, as we'l 


as a bunch of splendid sheep. He is a staunch supporter of American Agriculturist and says that much of his success has been due to the suggestions he 


has gotten from the old reliable. 











New Officers Maryland State Grange. 


Maryland Patrons feel much encour- 
aged as a result of the success which 
attended the 3lst annual meeting of 
their state grange at Baltimore, De- 
cember &s-9. There was a large attend- 
ance, 19 out of the 21 granges in the 
state being represented. 

The new officers elected are: Master, 
J. B. Alger of Hyattsville: overseer, L. 
M. Bushey of Sykesville: lecturer, R. 
W. Silvester of College Park: steward, 
W. E. Brown of Brighton; assistant- 
steward, W. K. Eckert of Taneytown; 
chaplain, J. 8. Hartman’ of Silver Run; 
treasurer, W. C. Reeder of Rising Sun; 
secretary, H. C. McDonnell of College 
Park: gate keeper, J. R. Ziles, Frizzle- 
burg: Pomona, Mrs R. Sayler, Union 
Bridge; Flora, Miss Gertrude Ray of 
(hillum; Ceres, Mrs J. B. Alger of Hy- 
attsville lady assistant steward, Mrs 
L. M. Corey of Fairlee: executive com- 
mittee, Richard Vincent, Jr, of White 
Marsh, chairman, H. J. Patterson of 
College Park, secretary; S. W. Beal of 
Beltsville, Alexander MeCormick of 
Fullerton, J. S. Hartman of Silver Run, 
Rentley Thomas of Adnor. 

The grange placed itself on record as 
favoring an additional appropriation 
for the agricultural college, experiment 
station and institute work. The good 
roads movement was indorsed, also the 
proposed oyster legislation and the 
granting of a sufficient appropriation 
by the state to enable the making of a 
good exhibit at the St Louis exposi- 
tion. 

en ae 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
NEW YORK. 


Steuben county Pomona held its an- 
nual meeting recently. New officers 
are: Master, J. H. Bronson; lecturer, 
A. J. Potter; secretary, Lorenzo Hul- 
burt. The report of the secretary of 
the Patrons’ fire relief association was 
most gratifyine. It showed the aver- 
uge cost for three years for $1000 in- 
surance had been $5.50. Installation of 
officers will take place In March. 

Cortland county contains 19 subordi- 
nate granges with a membership of 
nearly 1600. Most of these have been 
organized for more than 25 years. The 
Pomona numbers 375, and has about 
$700 in the treasury. 

The following oflicers have been ap- 
pointed by Eureka of Lyons: Master, 
W. R. Barrett; lecturer, C. O. Brundige; 
secretary, J. Sidney Roys. 

Palmyra has elected P. S. Aldrich, 
master: KE. H. Clark, lecturer; P. L. 
Reeves, secretary. 

Woleott, which has 800 members, has 
elected the following officers: Master, 
F. Kk. Pierson; lecturer, J. S. Tyrrell; 
secretary, Mrs J. H. 8S. Roe. 

Rome has elected the following offi- 
cers: Master, Edwin Nutt; lecturer, Mrs 
J. S. Donaldson; secretary, Frank Rick- 
myer. At the last meeting two appli- 
eations for membership were received. 

Wayne county Pomona met recently 
at Newark. Officers elected were: Mas- 
ter, S. KE. Budd of Newark; lecturer, Mrs 
I. BK. Norris of Sodus; secretary, Mrs B. 
S. Durfee of Macedon. Messrs F. H. 
Pierson, George W. Van Auken, C. H 
Lookup, E. W. Catchpole, A. Felku, FE. 
P. Taylor and Mrs Durfee, Mrs W. 
Frea, Mrs George Wignal and Mrs P. 
S. Aldrich were appointed to attend 
the state grange at Cortland. 

Macedon has elected the following 
officers: T. J. Bridges, master; Mrs 
Baker, lecturer; William Greene, sec- 
retary. The literary contest which has 
been in progress during the year was 
closed. The ladies won with a majority 
of 60. The gentlemen will have to pay 
the penalty of providing the installa- 
tion supper. The annual Christmas 
tree will be held. 

The local committee at Cortland is 
perfecting its plans for entertaining 
Patrons at their annual session in Feb- 
ruary at Cortland. The committee is 
as follows: Chairman N. F. Webb, who 
has been master of the Pomona since 
its organization ten years ago; D. M. 
MeNish, R. Fred Brooks, Mrs Flora 
F. McGraw and Mrs G. H. Hyde, 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Mr H. O. Snyder of Milton, Pa, 
writes: Our egg record for Jan Ist, to 
Jan 1st, from 16 hens ‘was 2112, and we 
raised four broods of chicks in that 
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all of Cortland, and Howard Parker of 
time. We used Bowker’s Animal Meal. 
East Homer. Patrons wearing badges 
will meet the trains and conduct visitors 
to their respective hotels and private 
boarding places. A large portion of the 
delegates and visitors can secure good 
board at the hotels at reasonabie rates. 
The balance will be provided for in 
comfortable homes near the place of 
meeting. 

Bottenkill at its December meeting 
elected W. G. Watson, master; Mrs L. 
J. Wright, secretary, and T. S. Trum- 
bull, lecturer, 

Monroe. county Pomona held a meet- 
ing recently in Rochester. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: J. Rob- 
bins, master; Mrs D. Howard, lecturer; 
f Cc. Collins, secretary. The secre- 
tary’s report showed 91 new members 
had been obtained during the year, 
making a total of 693. 

New officers of Irondequoit are, mas- 
ter, Stephen A. Warren; lecturer, Mrs 
Cc. Porter; secretary, Polly Rogers. 

Stafford of Le Roy, has elected offi- 


cers for the year as follows: Master, 
J. A. Westbrook; lecturer, Mrs Grace 
L Fargo; secretary, Mrs J. Lathrop. 


The new officers of North Manlius 
are, master, Pearl Peck; lecturer, Har- 
vey Hurburt; secretary, Maude Hul- 
burt. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed by Bethany of Alexandria: Master, 
Joseph W. Burke; lecturer, Mrs_ Ida 
Churchill; secretary and treasurer, Mrs 
Kitty Harris. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Upper Bucks county Pomona has 
elected the following officers: master, 
W. H. Weamer; lecturer, H. D. Knecht; 
secretary, Anna Mumbower. A meet- 
ing of two sessions will be held in 
Richland near Quakertown February 6. 

OHIO. 

New officers of Drake county Pomona 
are: master, W. R. Stuck; lecturer, 
Ralph Slonaker; secretary, W. B. Mar- 
shall. 

The meeting of the deputy masters’ 
association held at the time of the 
state grange meeting proved very suc- 
cessful. Ways and means for increas- 
ing the membership were fully dis- 
cussed. Arrangements were made for 
the sessions next year. Among those 
who addressed the masters were the 
state master and lecturer and State 
Master F. P. Wolcott of Kentucky. 

Knox county Pomona has passed a 
resolution indorsing the agitation for 
the parcel post system. At the last 
meeting a class of nine received the 
fifth degree. 

Lorain county Pomona met recently 
in Wellington. A handsome picture 
offered to the grange having the larg- 
est per cent of attendance at the meet- 
ing was won by Pittsfield. At the 
March meeting a banner will be given 
for the best attendance. 

The subordinate granges in Defiance 
county have been holding interesting 
meetings. An inclination has been ap- 
parent to refuse applications fof mem- 
bership from parties whose admission 
to the order might not be a benefit. 
The programs presented have been con- 
ducted largely along agricultural lines. 
Too much stress has been placed in the 
past on increasing the number of mem- 
bers and too little on improving the 
people who are already Patrons. Older 
members of the order are strongly urg- 
ing a change in this respect. 

The subordinate granges in Clark 
county are taking in new members and 
holding most interesting meetings. In- 
terest in the work of the order is in- 


creasing, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes has 104 members, an increase 
of 16 for the year. The Patrons have 
done a co-operative business amount- 
ing to over $10,000. 

Haddon has initiated 38 members dur- 
ing the year. 

Riverside own their own hall, have 
initiated 19 new members during the 
year and now number 122. Feeds, fer- 
tilizers, flour and house supplies worth 
upward of $12,000, were bought on the 
co-operative plan. 

Bergen, one of the younger granges, 
has added 65 members during the year 
and now has 124. Fine literary pro- 
grams are prepared for the meetings. 

aa 

“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Growers Are Holding Their Tobacco. 


B. L. CORBLY, PUTNAM COUNTY, W VA. 





Tobacco growers in W Va who are 
members of subordinate granges made 
an estimate this summer of the cost of 
raising the crop. It was found that un- 
less higher prices are paid than have 
been in the past it will be necessary 
to cease raising tobacco. An organiza- 
tion has, therefore, been completed, 
with the object of obtaining better 
prices. It includes growers in Putnam, 
Lincoln and Cabell counties. A num- 
ber of growers who are afraid of the 
Continental Tobacco Co have. re- 
fused to come in. 

The territory was divided and three 
prominent men were appointed to each 
section to inspect and value the tobacco 
of members. At a recent meeting it 
was reported that practically 288,200 Ibs 
of tobacco have been pledged to the or- 
ganization. It is expected that from 
1200 to 1500 lbs more will be added 
shortly. The average estimate of vaiue 
has been placed at 9c p lb. If the assn 
succeeds, it will result in more grow- 
ers raising tobacco next year. It it fails 
many farmers will cease raising the 
crop. It is believed that it is necessary 
that at least 9c p Ib shall be obtained 
for the crop to enable growers to make 
any profit in raising it. The assn does 
not care to whom it sells, as long as 
it obtains a reasonable price. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POIN’S. 

NEW YORK-<At Rochester, a good 
demand was noted in all fruits for the 
holiday trade, choice apples $2 p bbl, 
ordinary sorts 1.50@1.75, cranberries 7@ 


9. Potatoes 7ic p bu, onions 50@55c, 
pea beans 1.75@1.80, parsnips 50@60c, 


Hubbard squash 15 p ton, Danish cab- 
bage 25@30. Fowls 12c p Ib 1 w, chick- 
ens 12@13c, turkeys 18@20c, fresh eggs 
33@35¢ p doz, cold storage 27c. Bran 19 
@20 p ton, middlings 22@24, new hay 
12@16, rye straw 12@18. Oats 40@42c 
p bu, rye 55@60c, corn 60@65c, 

At Albany, poultry in strong de- 
mand with prices firmer, fowls 13@1ic 
p lb d w, chickens l4ec, turkeys 16@1Sc, 
ducks 12@1l8c, geese 11@12c, strictly 
fresh eggs scarce at 40¢ p doz, cold 
storage 26@28c. Vegetables were in 
good request, onions $1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
potatoes 2@2.25, turnips 75c@1, apples 1 
@1.50 for nearby stock, 2.50@3 for fey, 
cranberries 8@8.75, pea beans 2.25@2.30 
p bu. Feed market firmer, middlings 
22@24 p ton, bran 19@19.50, linseed meal 
25@25.50, baled timothy hay 15.50@16.50, 
clover 12@15, rye straw 16@20. Buck- 
wheat 62@65c p bu, oats 42@44c. 

At Syracuse, a moderate supply of 
pea beans was noted and prices firm, 
choice pea sold at $2@2.10 p bu, pota- 
toes and onions steady at 60@65c, tur- 
nips 30c, popcorn 1@1.15, celery 40c p doz 
behs. Apples continued firm at 2 p 
bbl. Poultry active, fresh killed fowls 
14@15c p lb, chickens 16c, turkeys 20 
@22c, ducks 16@18c, strictly fresh egzs 
36@38c p doz Alfalfa hay 9@11 p ton, 
timothy 18@15, rye straw 10@12, bean 
19, linseed meal 24, gluten 26@27, mid- 
dlings 21. Oats 40@42c p bu, rye 6c, 
buckwheat 1.20 p 100 Ibs. 

At Buffalo, fancy apples found ready 
sale at $3@4 p bbl, other varieties 1.50 
@2.50, cranberries 8@9, squash 60@75e, 
turnips 70@75c. Pea beans steady at 
2.30@2.40 p bu, onions 55@69c, potatoes 
60@65e, Catawba grapes 15@18c p pony 
bskt. Poultry showed a stimulated ac- 
tivity, owing to holiday trade, turkeys 
19@20c p Ib d w, fowls 11@13c, chickens 
13@l4c, ducks 15@16c, fresh eggs 27@ 
29c p doz, western 24¢. Bran 16.50@17 
p ton, middlings 17, loose timothy hay 
13@15. 

Periodic Ophthalmia—E. F., has a 
mare that has spells of blindness. The 
eyelids swell and a white scum appears 
on the eyeballs; after a time it disap- 
pears and in about a month the disease 
appears again. This derangement is 
known as periodic ophthamia and is in- 
curable, but can be helped by bathing 
the eye or eyes with cold water twice 
a day and after each bathing put a lit- 
tle of the following into the eye with a 
feather: acetate of lead 10 grains, tinc- 
ture of opium 10 drops and distilled 
water two ounces. 
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Fruit Growers and others interested 
in the western New York hort soc are 
laying their plans to have the forth- 
coming meeting at Rochester, Jan 27- 
28, one of the most successful ever 
held. A large collection of fruits is 
expected. Those who have anything to 
exhibit should write Sec Hall at Roch- 
ester at once. There will also be a 
large exhibition of spraying appara- 
tus, etc. 


The State Fruit Growers’ A=° 1 will 
hold its annual meeting at Gen_.2, Jan 


6-7, 04. W. L. Mackay of Geney:, who 
has charge of the exhibits, is i.:xing 
arrangements for a large and ¢ -neral 
display of fruit and apparatus of inter- 
est to fruit growers. Persons who de- 
sire to reserve space for a special ex-. 
hibit should write Mr Mackay for rates, 
etc. This idea of charging for space 
is somewhat new with the hort soe, 
but the same plan has been worked 
successfully by the state dairymen’s 
assn and there is no reason why it 
should not prove equally as satisfactory 
with the fruit growers as with dairy- 
men. A program is being arranged and 
persons who desire space should cor- 
respond with Mr Mackay at once. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 








Few People Know How Useful it is fn fice 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody Knows that chare 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleanse 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it igs not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continue? 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to ec'l*ar the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great~- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than {fn 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 











PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Schenectady Co, 
Work in the woods is the general oc- 
¢eupation now. Choppers are charging 
$1 p cord. Considerable hay and straw 
going to market, hay bringing from $10 
to $14 p ton, and rye straw $17. Edward 
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Glenville, Dec 23— 


Chambers has bought another hay 
press; the one he bought in the fall 
was recently destroyed by fire. There 


never was known to be as much chick- 
en stealing in this section as has been 
going on this even hogs have 
been taken, 


Season; 


The January Institutes promise to 
be live farmers’ meetings of the very 
best kind. The programs have been ar- 
ranged with great care and the topics 
“ure such that po farmer who can pos- 
sibly attend one of these meetings can 
afford to neglect the opportunity. Town, 


county und date are given below: 
Ludiowville, Tompkins Depauville, Jefferson, 
dan 4-5 van 18-19 
Newark, Wayne, dan 4-0 Cherry Creek, Cnautau- 
Camden, Oneida, J 40 qua, dan ls-i9 
Hoosick Folls, Regsse West Sand Lake, Rens- 
lae., dan 4-5 selaer, Jan 18-19 
Union Springs, Cayuga Clay, Onondaga, J w-zi 
Jan 6-7 Charlotte Center, Chau- 
Marion, Wayne J 6-7 tauqua, Jan 2 


Florence, Oneida, Jan 6 Omar, Jefferson, J 20-21 





Granville, Washington, New Lebanon Center, 
Jan 67 Columbia, dan 20-21 
Pulaski, Oswego, 4 4 L:liington, Chautauqua, 
Ira, Cayuga, Jan 8-! Jan 2 
Pittsford, Monroe, J 8-9 Manlius, Onondaga, 
Argyle, Washington, y 
dan 8-9 Panama, 
Parish, Oswego, Jan 9 d 
Lacona, Oswego, Jan ¥ Theresa, Jefferson, 





Hannibal, Oswego, dan 22-23 
dan 11-i2 De Ruyter, Madison, 
Elba, Genesee, Jan Ll-l2 dan 25-26 
Belleville, Jefferson, Sherman, Chautauqua, 
Jan li-le dan 25-26 
Giansevdort, Saratoua Morristown, St Law- 
: Jan 11-12 rence, Jan 25-26 
@sweeo, Oswego, J U4 Upper Red Hook, Dut- 
Akron, Erie, Jan Lott chess, Jan 25-26 
Adams Center, Jeffer Cincinnatus, Cortland, 
40n, Jan 15-11 Jan 27-28 
Wayville, Saratoga, De Wittville, Chautau- 
Jan 15-li qua, Jan 2/-28 
Lysander, Onondaga Lisbon Center, St Law- 
Jan 15-1 rence, Jan 27-28 
Collins Center, Erie, Rhinebeck, Dutchess, 
Jan 15-16 dan 27-28 
Watertown, Jefferson, Georgetown Station, 
Jan 1516 Madison, Jan 29-30 
Kasten, Washington, Potsdam, St Lawrence, 
Jan 15-16 Jan 29-30 
Navarino, Onondaga, Ripley, Chautanaua, 


dan 18-19 Jan 29-30 


Lexington, Greene Co, Dec 23—Haul- 


ing wood and harvesting ice in order. 
(‘ows falling off in milk since the heavy 


snow fall. New milkers are coming on, 
und seon the cmy will be running on 
full time. Beef is worth 6%c by the 
side, pork 6 to 8c. There is some com- 
plaint of potatoes still rotting, still 
thes worth only 50c p bu. 
Be!iston, Saratoga Co, Dec 22—-Farm- 
rs busy pressing and drawing hay 
vhiie! Ss a good crop; price $10 to $12 


Pp ton. Corn crop almost a total failure. 
good crop; price 45¢ p bu. Ap- 
ples fair crop and all marketed at $1.25 
p bbl, potatoes 2 p bbl, and many farm- 
ers have to buy for own use. Rye straw 
S18 p ton pressed. Large number of 
ehickens have stolen in this vi- 


ats a 


heen 


einits One fariver hed six spring pigs 
“toler 

Har"ys,, Wyoming Co, Dec 22—The 
early cold snap caught many farmers 
with crops unsecured. Farm produce 


generally high. Potatoes a good crop, 
some having sold as high as 70c p bu. 
Winter milk selling at $1.40 p 100. Ap- 
ples a large crop, most of them being 
moved in bulk at 65 to 70e p 100. 


Brecnkabeen, Schoharie Co, Dec 23— 
Farmers busy getting up wood and get- 
ting out logs. Those having hops along 
the river have to get out poles for them 
<s the late flood carried them nearly all 
iway. Not as much hay and straw 
sold in this vicinity as usual on ac- 
count of creameries that have been built 
lately. Most every farmer keeping more 
ecws and feeding hay. Not much sale 
for cows at present. 


Agricultural Exhibit—At the re- 
quest of J. H. Durkee, supt of agri for 
N Y state at the St Louis exposition, 
the state grange has undertaken to fur- 
nish the agricultural exhibit. This is 
an official recognition of the grange by 
the state authorities, and if the exhibit 
is a worthy one it will reflect great 
credit on the order. It is desired that 
each local grange furnish two half- 
bushel samples of every variety of 
grain grown by its members. Corn, if 
in the ear, 50 ears of each variety. 
Those who furnish the samples will be 
paid for them. Each sample will be 
marked with the name of the grower, 
his postoffice address and the name of 
the grange to which he belongs. Any 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


award that may be given will also go 
to the individual exhibitor. The grange 
making the best exhibit, variety and 
quality both considered, will be award- 
ed a special diploma, also a cash pre- 
mium of $25: the second best, $15; the 
third best, $10. The samples should be 
securely packed in boxes or bbls and 
sent by freight to J. H. Durkee at Flor- 
ida, N Y¥. That no mistake may occur, 
each sample should have inside the bag 
a card giving the kind and variety of 
the grain, the name and postoffice ad- 
dress of the grower, and the name of 
the grange to which he belongs. A sim- 
ilar card should be tied on the outside 
of the bag. Each grange should report 
to Sec W. N. Giles of Skaneateles as 
soon as possible what action is taken, 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Dec 22—Proba- 
bly two-thirds of corn cribs’ entirely 
empty; lightest crep of corn in recent 
years. Borden’s condensed milk co, 
which tcok possession of Wright & 
Evans's sta Oct 1, is paying $1.70 for 
Dec and Jan milk, yet with poor corn 
crop and all mill feed high there is not 
much left for the farmer. Plenty of 
hay still in farmers’ hands; dealers of- 
fer $6 to $12 p ton. Straw $19 and 
scarce. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Dec 23—Hay 
pressers much in demand. Rye straw 
$10 p ton, apples slow at $1 p bbl, pork 
6% to 7c, flour high, $1.40 p 4 bbl, po- 
tatoes 70c p bu. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Dec 23 
—William R. Wilson dressed a fine hog 
a year and a half old that weighed 360 
Ibs. Mr Wilson sold his apples in Dan- 
bury, Ct, at $1.10 p bbl. Apples are 
mostly marketed at reasonable figures, 
prices ranging from $1 to $3 p bbl as to 
quality. There was not as much pork 
raised here as is usually made, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of early pigs, and 
the high price of grain. James Wilson 
had a spring pig that sold for over $16. 
Theodore L. Van Norden has a small 
herd of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle. 
One of them recently dropped a pure 
white calf. Roy and Leslie Bouton are 
cutting and delivering cord wood; they 
also have hauled a lot of logs to Keel- 
er’s suwmiil and have a lot of nice lume 
ber. 


Fruit Growers’ Meeting—The annual 
meeting of the state fruit growers’ assn 
will be held at Geneva, Jan 6-7. An 
elegant display of fruit products and 
spraying machinery ‘will be made in the 
exhibition hall. All who are interegted 
in this are invited to correspond with 
W. L. McKay, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. Some of the ablest 
spenkers in the country have been ob- 
tained to address the meeting, among 
them being J. H. Hale of Ct, F. P. 
Vergnon of O, Prof L. H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell university and a representative of 
the U S dept of agri. Plenty of time 
has been allowed for discussion. Com- 
plete reports will be made by all com- 
mittees, and the matter of next year’s 
crop reports will be taken up and ar- 
ranged for. Members are respectfully 
invited to send their dues of $3 for com- 
plete membership with crop reports, 
or $1 for associate membership, to the 
sec, F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, be- 
fore the date of the meeting. 


Danube, Herkimer Co, Dec 21—Recent 
sales of hay are as follows: S. W. 
Wright, 20 tons at $11; D. B. Bellinger, 
20 tons at $11; M. Walrath, 29 tons at 
$10. Seventy tons were shipped by 
above parties from this village a short 
time ago, for which $10 p ton was paid. 
Over 100 tons still remaining in grow- 
ers’ hands, 


Seneca, Ontario Co, Dec 22—Potatoes 
bring 70c p bu and 80c at retail. Cab- 
bage selling at $25 to $30 p ton for Dan- 
ish. Rochester R R grading is finished 
and they are now laying ties and rails. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Dec 2i—The 
cold snap that has prevailed for the 
past few weeks has prevented most 
farmers from getting fall work done, 
which means very little fall plowing. 
Some farmers were also late getting 
corn cared for. Feed quite plentifu! 
and hay sells at $7 to $8 p ton at the 
barn. Clover seed turning out poorly 
and sells at $3.25 p bu. Grain threshers 
were well patronized around here the 
past season, with good yield of all kinds 
of grain. Fall wheat in some fields bad- 
ly eaten up by worms. Potato crop al- 
most entirely ruined by wet weather, 


so much so that most farmers had to 
buy, and pay 50 to 60e p bu for potatoes 
grown on high, sandy soil. Most farm- 
ers had enough apples for own use, but 
they are rotting badly in the cellars. 
Corn in ear 25c p bu, oats 35c, wheat 
75 to 80c, apples 25c. Turkeys recently 
brought 12%c p lb 1 w. There was a 
large number marketed and delivered 
at the nearby canning factory at Ayl- 
mer. Geese and chickens were also 
plentiful and in good demand at good 
prices. Live hogs are selling quite low 
at $4.35 to $4.50 p 100. 

Agricultural Experimenters’ League 
of N Y will meet at Cornell univ, Itha- 
ca, Jan 8-9. Addresses by Sec Wilson 
of the U §S dept of agri or his represen- 
tative, and Director Bailey of Cornell. 
Sessions will be held morning and 
afternoon on the 9th. The meeting 
will close with a social on Saturday 
evening. A good program has_ been 
provided. 


The Sheep Breeders’ Assn of N Y 
at a recent meeting elected officers for 
the next year as follows: Pres, Frank 
D. Ward of Batavia; vice-pres, William 
G. Thorne of Skaneateles, Aaron Bord- 
well of Corfu; sec-treas, E. M. Benham 
of Hopewell Center; directors, J. L. 
Wheeler, Fred Van Vleet, James Wood, 
E. O. Benton, W. G. Markham, C. 
Bowen, J. M. Chick, W. V. Hamilton, 
Amos F. White and Ernest E. Cross. 


Agricultural Education—The state 
dairyman’s assn at their recent session 
at Ogdensburg, passed the following 
resolution: “In view of the essential 
relations that agri education and re- 
search have come to sustain to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of all forms of 
agri activity, the members of this assn 
earnestly request that our state govt 
shall fulfill its obligations to the state 
college of agri by providing for it a 
modern dwelling commensurate with 
the duties imposed upon it, and the 
magnitude of our agri interests; that 
the state exp sta at Geneva shall re- 
ceive an increased support proportion- 
ate to its growth and to the enlarged 


demands that are made upon it; and 
that the farmers’ institutes which 
have accomplished so much for. the 


enlightenment and encouragement of 
our agri people shall be maintained, 
through liberal appropriations, in a 
state of increasing efficiency.” 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 22— 


The farmers’ institute held here Dec 
9-10 was a very profitable one and 
pleased all that attended. A heavy 


snow storm has assured sleighing and 
brisk work getting wood and lumber 
is now the order among farmers. Cows 
milking well. All classes of feed high. 
Potatoes and apples being closely 
bought up and hay advancing in price. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Dec 22— 


The Holland Patent milk and cream 
company has bought the village cmy, 
known as the Button Ball cmy, from 


A. S. and J. C. Bagg, together with the 
right to the territory from which it 
received milk, 

A leading farmer of Onondaga coun- 
ty is Myron (. Darrow. He is a char- 
ter member of 
Geddes and 
thoroueg h- 
ly versed in the 
grange’'s his- 
tory and work. 
Mr Darrow 
lives in the vil- 
lage of Solvay 
and has a large 
farm devoted 
extensively to 
fruit culture 
and dairying; 
has filled about 
all the offices in 
the subordinate 
and many in the Pomona grange. His 
ability as an organizer and director of 
work has been well illustrated in the 
phenomenal success of the impromptu 
third degree drill. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Readington, Hunterdon Co, Dec 20— 
Wheat during the early spring suf- 
fered from extreme drouth, but rains 
cf early June brought through a fair 
crop. Oats gave promise of an extra- 
ordinary crop until within two weeks 
of harvesting, when the excessive rains 
and dull weather caused a rust that 














M. C. DARROW. 





injured them materially, causing the 
grain to be light and inferior. Early 
planted corn only medium; very much 
of the acreage was planted in July and 


made nothing but fodder, much of 
which is still in the field. Potatoes 
a fairly good yield, but considerable 


loss from rot; quality below standard, 
Hay a medium crop; good sgcond crop. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Dec 21—Many 
peach trees will be set in this vicinity 


next spring. Some corn yet unhusked. 
Corn a very poor crop; but few solid 
ears. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Hites, Allegheny Co, Dec 20—LEarly 
sown wheat looking well. At public 
sale recently cows sold at $36 to $44, 
oats 45c p bu, beef 7c p Ib, by the 
quarter, milk 7c p qt. Turkeys very 
scarce. Public sales becoming quite 
numerous on account of scarcity of 
fodder. 


Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, Dec 21— 
Farmers now busy drawing lime from 
New Milford. They took advantage of 
the good sleighing to draw logs and 
lumber. No ice harvested as yet, as 
the ice has not been thick enough. 
Price of pork has gone down. Two new 


telephones being placed along the line 
from New Milford to Jackson. Hens 
are not laying quite as well as they 
ought to the price eggs are bringing. 
Good corn meal $1.10 p 100 Ibs, bran 
$1.15. 

Carnot, Alleghany Co, Dec 21—Water 


very low and farmers experiencing diffi- 
culty in getting enough for stock. Win- 
ter grain looking rather brown: only 
early sown looks promising. Much corn 
to husk yet. Some waiting for a husk- 
er and are disappointed because there 
are not enough machines to do the work 
in the husking weather. Corn planted 
early yielded a very good crop; other- 


wise only medium. Two farmers’ in- 
stitutes were held in this county early 
this month. Potatoes Tie p bu, corn 


65c, turkeys 20 to 25c p lb retail, young 
chickens $1.20 to $1.50 p pair d w as te 
quality. Stock lower than last vear. 
Family hogs bring about 7c p lb d w. 


West Middlesex, Mercer Co, Dec 20— 
Farmers in good spirits over the yield 
of corn, which is exceptionally good 
this year, yielding from 75 to 140 bus 
p a, two-thirds of which is solid corn. 
Threshing machines have done thei: 
duty this year and have been stored 
away for future use. Early winter 
caught many farmers napping this year 
and as a result there are many fields of 
Country people are 


corn in the shock. 

agreeably surprised at the few bad 
roads about here this fall. Times are 
very dull in West Middlesex and sur 
rounding towns and cities on account 


of all the mills being shut down, which 


gives many mill men time to wander 
over the country, killing most of the 
wild game, and also the tame which 


wanders beyond the range of the own- 
er’s vision. Prices are very good here 
in spite of the dull times. Hay scarce 
and sells at $13 to $14.50 p ton, corn 
plentiful at 50c p bu, wheat 85c, oats 38c. 


Pleasant Hall, Franklin Co, Dec 20 
Farmers about all through with their 
corn. Very little plowing done. Wells 
giving out on account of dry weather. 
Wheat looking very poor on account 
of dry fall. Hogs have dropped in 
price as low as 4c p lb 1 w. 

South Chenango, Crawford Co, Dec 
22—Winter overtook many farmers 
before fall work was completed. Wheat 
crop in bad condition. Stock, especial- 
ly hogs, dull. Wheat 80c p bu, oats 38c. 


Farmers generally well satisfied with 
the year’s work and profits. 
New Castle, Lawrence Co, Dec 20— 


Winter so far has been very trying on 
farmers. It set in early, Nov 17, with 
a sudden cold wave from the west. 
Many have lost apples, potatoes, and 
other vegetables; in fact, no one was 
prepared for winter. Crops have been 
fairly good, with the exception of hay. 
Prices are remunerative in the main. 
Hay $14 p ton, wheat 80c p bu, rye 56c, 
oats 44c, corn 35c, apples 75c, potatoes 
75c. Many auction sales are taking 
place on farms, and some farms are 
being sold, bringing goed prices. Farm 
animals and fall crops are looking well, 
but water is getting scarce on some 
farms, and farm help is impossible to 
get. ' 
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Hop Movement and Market. 


Choice grades on the coast were in 
strong request at 26@28c. It was im- 
possible for buyers to get any large 
lots without paying top market prices. 
Medium grades were less active, but 
firm. In the state conditions were un- 
changed, prices firm and dealings con- 
fined mostly to small lots of odds and 
ends. 

At New York, no important change 
was noted, market holding steady to 
firm. A few dealings were reported in 
medium grade Oregons at 23@24c. For- 
eign market unchanged. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICKS. 

(In cents, with comparisons). 





1903 1902 1901 

N Y state ch..31@34 21@23 20@22 
prime .........28@30 18@20 18@20 
MOGIGM cc ccece 24@27 13@15 16@18 
Pac coast ch....26@29 21@23 19@21 
medium ......24@25 18@20 15@17 
Olds oeuewaned: ee 5@10 4@ 8 
GEPrmMman ..cccoces 55@60 30@42 35@42 

New York. 

HE Newville: The major- 
ity of growers are holding for better 
prices. Mose Shaut of Stark recently 


sold 40 bales at 25c p lb. The hops are 


rather inferior in quality. 

SCHOHARIE Co —Cobleskill: Ship- 
ments for week ending Dec 12 were: 
Wm Richardson, 20 bales; J. S. Hutt, 
30 bales: J. E. Donnett, 115 bales; total, 
165 bales. 

a 
Additional Deedee Markets. 
PENNSYLVANIA. At Pittsburg. 


fowls 15@16c p 
turkeys 20@ 
henneries 
King ap- 
.75 p bbl, Ben 

Choice cab- 


market strong, 
chickens 16@17c, 
22c, fresh eggs frem nearby 
32@33c p-doz, storage 27@29c. 
ples in fair request at $3 
Davis 2@2.50, pears 1@2. 
bage from Danish seed 35 p ton, domes- 
tic 18@20, p bu, potatoes 
68@70c. Rye straw p ton, No 1 
timothy hay 13@14, 11@13. 

At Philadelphia, poultry active un- 
der a better demand, fowls 11@138e p Ib 
dad w, chickens 13@l4c, turkeys 21@22c, 
ducks 15@16c, geese 11@138c, nearby 
eggs scarce at 36c p doz, refrigerator 
stock 28@30c. King apples $3@3.50 p 
bbl, Spys 2@2.75, cranberries 7@8.5). 
Cabbage from Danish seed 28@30 p ton, 
domestic 20@25, potatoes 78@80c p bu, 
onions s0@83c. saled timothy hay 15 p 
ton. clover 12@12.50, mixed 13@14, rye 
straw 13.50@14, winter bran 18.75@19.25, 
middlings 19@20. Corn 45@50c p bu, oats 
40@42c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, veg- 
etubles were in active demand, and 
prices firm, potatoes 75@80c p bu, onions 
60@80c, turnips 30@35ce. Cranberries $6 
@7 p bbl, native apples 1@2, N Y stock, 
bulk, 1.25@1.50. A strong demand in 
poultry was noted, fowls 10@ilc p lb 
d w, chickens 12c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese 
11@13c, turkeys 16@18c, strictly fresh 
eges 33@35c p doz, storage 25@28c. Win- 
ter bran 16.50@17.50 p ton, middlings 20 
No 1 timothy hay 14.50@15, clover mixed 
123@13.50, rye straw 18.50@19, wheat 9@ 
9.50, oat 10@10.50. Rye 55@60c p bu, oats 
37@40c, corn 41@48c. 

—_ — 

Cribbing— W. H. I., New York, has a 
horse that cribs. The only remedy is 
to put on a muzzle when the animal is 
not eating and continue doing so for 
several months until the horse gets out 
of the habit. 


poultry 
Ib d w, 








onions 60@65c 
10@11 
clover 





Happy New Year. 


Before another issue of this journal! 
the New Year will have passed. That 
it may be a happy year to each and 
every reader is the wish of the publish- 
ers of this journal. It is their ambition 
to assure a Happy New Year for you 
though your receipt of this journal for 
the year. Each reader will receive an 
aggregate of upwards of 160 pages, 
illustrated by hundreds of engravings, 
and every line the best that money can 
secure. 

As a further evidence of our desire 
to make the year a happy one, we offer 
our readers the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac for 1904, 

May we not have your assurance of 
a Happy New Year for us by the 


prompt remittance for your subscrip- 
tion? It will be a favor to us, if you 
will send in your subscription TO- 
DAY. 


(3) 


FARM AND MARKET 


The A\ilk Marlet. 


At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains at 3%4c p qt. Conditions 
are fairly well adjusted in the mar- 
ket, supply and demand just about bal- 
ancing. The platform surplus west of 
the Hudson sells at $1.60 a can of 40 qts. 
Revised official figures show that the 
Lackawanna carried to market on No- 
vember 87,718 cans of milk, 169,994 12- 
qt boxes and 4556 15-qt boxes of milk 
and 4245 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city, for the week end- 
ing Dec 19, were as follows: 

Condensed 


Milk Cream milx 

Erie ‘ soaces aan 1,725 — 
Susquehanna pin a 132 - 
West Shore......... 12,089 346 706 
Lackawanna .. - 32,451 1,446 - 
N Y C (long haul). $1,251 1,215 -- 
N Y C (Harlem)... 10,675 134 — 
Ontario ... cccce 30,004 1,222 —— 
Lehigh Valley. apaton 16,526 560 — 
H. Ramsdell line... 5,010 130 a 
New Haven........ 5,165 —_ —_ 
Other sources ...... 4,070 133 — 
Total . 193,700 7,107 706 
Daily average.. 27,671 1,015 101 


At Philadelphia, the Dec price has 
continued 4%c p qt, the producer pay- 
ing freight. Milk in good demand and 
scarce, commanding as much as 6c p 
qt on the platforms between dealers. 
Fresh sweet butter in demand in the 
Phila market, although there are still 
in storage fair quantities carried over 
from last season. 

Izilk Notes. 
in Onondaga county are 
full average. It seems 
general view of the 


Some dairies 
not up to their 
probable from a 


situation and the prospects of a large 
shrinkage in the flow of milk when 
cold ‘weather sets in, that the New 


York market will be short. There 1s a 
tendency among producers to co-)per- 
ate. own their own plants and be pre- 
pared to make both butter and cheese, 


handling their own product with a hbet- 
ter profit on the average than the liy- 
uid trade yields, as regulated by the 


New York milk exchange. The failure 
of the pure milk company to take the 
milk of the F S M P A has cased 
a feeling of uncertainty among many, 
although it has resulted in some places 
in the dealers paying the pure milk 
company prices, in order to get their 
winter supply. Farmers should sup- 
port the F S M PA heartily. Produc- 
ers would then soon receive satisfac- 


tory prices, but while some are loy.1l, 
others are indifferent. This makes 
hard, slow work. It seems only a ques- 


tion of time when milk producers will 
be receiving a fair price for their prod- 
uct. If they ‘will look ahead and be- 


yond their local horizon and stand tc- 
gether loyally, the change will com 
Wes We tanger, Onondaga County, 
NY. 


The milk situation in this section is 
quiet at present. Cows are seemingly 
doing very well. Prices of milk a lit- 


tle better than heretofore. Nothing 
doing just now toward ‘-trengthening 


our organization. I ‘would ‘ike to see 
our farmers aroused to the necessity of 


a thorough organization, but they are 
very slow to. start.—[J. L. linynes, 
Dutchess County, N Y. 
Butter. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 
extras firm at 26144@27c p Ib, firsts 24@ 
25c, dairy 20@22c.—At Philadelphia, 
choice prints were in light supply, ecmy 
separator 24@25c, firsts 22@238c, dairy 
19@21c, western prints 26c. 
Cheese. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, O and 
N Y full cream sold at 12%@13\%c p Ib 





__— 
Rheumat's sm—F. -C. S., 
nia, has a mare that got stiff all over; 
in a few days she seemed all right, but 
got stiff again. Give one dram iodide 
of potassium twice a day and continue 


Pennsylva- 


it for a week, then skip a week and 
give again if needed. 
Fungus—E. M. M., New York, has 


a’'cow that has a sore on her shoulder 
as large as a walnut and it will not 
heal. Apply a little terchloride of an- 
timony to it once every third day with 
a feather until it is lower than the sur- 
rounding skin. Then mix one ounce 
oxide of zinc with two ounces vaseline 
and apply a little once a day until it 
heals, 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, Dec 21, 1903. 
At New York, cattle market, after 
the early part of last week, showed 
considerable firmness, but at the close 
prices for medium and common steers 
eased off a little, and bulls on heavy 
receipts sold 10@1ic off. Thin cows held 


up well, selling higher; other grades 
showed no change in prices. The top 


price of beeves for the week was $5.75, 
paid for a car of Polled Angus two- 
year-old steers, fed in Illinois. Calves 
improved 25 to 50c on prime veals, and 


all grades were higher. Barnyard 
calves also advanced 25c. Milch cows 
on light receipts were active and all 


grades firm, strictly good and choice 
milkers showing a small advance over 
the previous week’s figures. The sell- 
ing range was from 25@61 for inferior 
to choice milkers, calf included. 

On Monday of this week, with 50 car- 
loads of cattle offered, prices ruled 
steady on steers: bulls were firm and 
medium weights a shade higher; thin 
cows acvanced 10c, and all other grades 
were full steady. Prime and choice 
vezls are wanted at fully sustained 
values; western calves also sold freely. 
Barnyard calves in limited supply and 
steady. Good to choice native steers, 
1250 to 1440 Ibs average, crossed the 
scales at $4.70@5.15 p 100 lbs; common 
to fair do, a 930 to 1275 Ibs, 
3.85@4.60; extra prime Ill steers, aver- 
aging 1415 Ibs, 5.40; oxen 3@4.50, bulls 
2.70@3.80, cows 1.35@3.40, a few choice 
O cows at 4@4.25, veals 4@8.871%4%, barn- 
yard calves 2.75@3.25, and westerns 3@ 
4.25. 

Sheep continued in moderate demand 
last week up to the close, with no quot- 
able advance in values; lambs, on very 
light shipments to this market, con- 
tinued to improve up to Friday, when 
the highest figures of the season were 
obtained, a car of W Va lambs, 81 Ibs 
average, selling at $6.90. On Saturday 
the lamb market broke, 
25@40c. On Monday of this week, with 
42 cars of stock on sale, sheep declined 
a small fraction, while lambs still fur- 
ther fell off to 10@25c, ‘with some sales 
possibly 35c lower. About everything 
was cleaned up. Ordinary to prime 
sheep sold at 2.50@3.80 p 100 Ibs, decent 
to choice lambs at 5.50@6.50, with most 


reraging 





of the sales at 5.75@6.40. .The top fig- 
ures, 6.50, were obtained for 3 cars of 


N Y state, and a single deck of Ohio 
lambs. The top price for Michigan and 
Indiana lambs was 6.25: for Canada 
lambs 6 A car of Va lambs sold at 
6.20. 

Hogs declined last week 15@25c, clos- 
ing weak. On Monday of this week the 
market dropped 10c more in sympathy 
with Buffalo prices. Good state hogs, 
averaging 150 to190 Ibs, sold at $4.85@ 
1.90 p 100 Ibs: heavy weights, 305 Ibs’ 
average, 4.80. : 

THE HORSE MARKRT. 

The demand the past week has been 
very weak for everything except draft 
horses. The supply has been moderate 
at most of the auction stables, but the 
feeling of indifference on the part of 
buyers continues to keep prices down. 
While the trade in high action harness 
horses has improved a shade over last 
week, the have been few, and 
prices far below normal values. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate de- 
mand, particularly the better grades, 
suitable for best class of butcher trade. 
A fair inquiry for stock cattle to reship 
to the country. Quotations are revised 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450-1609 ibe €485@5 25 Poor to good bulls $2 3°@3 40 
Good. 1200-1200 lie 4 3501460 Poor to good cows. 2 505) 40 
Fair, 900@110 Ibe 3250400) Veifers, 700-1000 Ibs 2750390 
Common, 700-900 lbs 2 50325 Bologna cows, p hd7 0 @15 00 
Rough, half fat 3250375 Veal enives 407 25 
Fat oxen 250@375 Cows & springers. 25 00@55 00 

Receipts of hogs, 85 double decks, 
Monday, were substantially the same 
us a week ago. Trade as a_ whole 
rather slow, but prices fairly well 
maintained. Choice light ‘weights were 
slightly stronger than last week, quot- 
able at $4.65@4.70, heavy and medium 
croves in fair demand at  4.60@4.65, 
Yorkers and pigs about the same range. 
Receipts of sheep Monday of this week 


sales 


20 double decks, market’ generally 
steady for good grades, others rather 


slow. Quotations covered a range of 3 
@4.25 for common mixed lots to prime 
wethers, lambs in fair demand at 4@ 
6.25. 

At Buffalo, cattle 
fairly good shape on 
week, with 125 cars on hand, 


trade opened in 


Monday of this 
The bet- 





prices dropping | 





| 
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ter grades of beeves were strong and in 
some instances 10@20c higher than last 
week. Good to choice steers suitable 
for best butcher and export trade 4.75@. 
5.50, medium weights 4.25@4.75, poor to 
common 3.25@3.75, dry cows and bulls 
2.50@3.50, fat heifers 3.75@4.60. Fair de- 
mand for good feeding cattle at 3.50@4, 

Hogs active, Monday’s supply 160 dou- 
ble decks, ready sale for all desirable 


lots. Yorkers were quotable at $4.45@ 
4.50, pigs 4.50, mixed and heavy droves 


4.50@4.60, rough lots 3.75@4. Duliness 
pervaded the sheep pens, Monday’s sup- 
ply, 153 cars, being more than ample, 
Good wethers were quotab e around 4.2),; 
straight yearlings 4.50@4.75, ewes 3.50@1 
3.60, poor to common 2.50@3.25. The bet- 
ter grades of lambs sold at 5.75@6, culls 
at usual discount. 
ee 

A Firm Potato Market is discernibie 
this week in practically all leading 
trade centers. Cold weather has inter- 
fered somewhat with the movement of 
stock from interior points to distribut- 
ing markets, yet supplies generally’ 
ample for present requirements. The 
feeling at interior points is one of con- 
tinued confidence, so far as good stock’ 
is concerned. At New York, state ana: 
western potatoes are quotable in bulk 
at the rate of $2.15@2.40 p 180 Ibs, Jer-. 


sey 2@2.35 p bbl, Long Island stock 2.15_ 
@2.40. A moderate sale is noted in, 
choice Bermuda potatoes at 3.50@5.50 p 
bbl. 
cag 











55% Safe and Sure 


5 per cent. is 1 or 1% ‘per cent. more than 
most small sums are earning. Let us inform 
you how we earn 5 per cent. for you, how 
you are secured, who our investors are; 
and learn what they ‘think of the Company after 
5 to 10 years’ experience. The information 
may prove well worth writing for. 








& per cent. per annum—quar- 
terly, by check, Withdrawal 
at your pleasure, and full earn- 
ings paid to then from the day 
your funds were received, 


Assets, . . $1,700,000 
Surplus and 
Profits, . $175,000 


Onder New York Banking Dept. Superviswn. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1188 Broadway, New York. . 


























= EEL ROOFING.. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets two leet wide, six feet long. 
‘The best Roofing, Sidine- or ¢ otine 
sou canuse, We turnish rails free an 
paint reoting, two sides, Comes either 
flat corrugaied or*V’’critiped. Delive 
ered free of alicharges to aii pointsin U. 

1} S. east of Mi sissippi PEL: nd north of 








A square means iho aqua f ne 


Write sor rree Catalogue No. 25 ma‘. ial bought 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. cite ACO HOUSE 
WRECKING CO., W. 85th and Iron BSts., Chicage. 


MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


ase hood 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first 
pubhshed by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the 
corn judging and field work: at the university , 
of Illinois, It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to dite. The advanced methods of corn 
judging have been noted and all the available 
information on corn judging incorporated. The 
first edition was quickly exhausted and the demand 
for a second edition became imperative. It is 
especially helpful for fa-mers interested in im- 
provement of corn, for corn schools, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, ete. The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of ears of the leading varieties of co-n, 
desirable ears contrasted to undesirable, desirable 
and nndesirable kernels, so that with this book and 
a little experience the farmer or student can picks 
out the best ears for seed or showing. In addition 
the score cards used in the corn states are given, 
with directions for using them. Cloth, 6x7 inches. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 





—_—_— 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I, 
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December Deliverances. 
Paying for Separator Cream. 


The seller of hand-separator cream 
to the creamery should have accorded 
to him an accurate sample, an accurate 
analysis and an accurate surplus. It ‘s 
the opinion of Prof J, L. Hills, director 
of the Vermont exveriment station, ex- 
pressed in a recent bulletin, that some 





CREAM, 


SIEVE FOR USB IN TESTING 


correctly, 
correctly. 
glass- 


sample 
nor pay 
and correct 


creameries neither 
analyze correctly, 
Licensed operators 
ware do not insure accurate results, 
nor does the payment on the butter 
basis do away with chicanery or jug- 
gling with figures. The patron of the 
creamery should protect himself, and 
if a gentleman, he will investigate be- 
fore he insinuates, and ascertain before 
he accuses. The larger share of the 
troubles which arise from the use of 
the test system are imaginary rather 
than real. 

Managers of creameries are often at 
fault in the matter of purchase of hand 
feparator cream, Through faulty 
gampling, testing or calculating, they 
pay their cream patrons too little, and 
their milk patrons too much, In testing 
cream the absolute necessity of test- 
ing a full 18 grams is’ emphasized. 
Eighteen cubic centimeters measured in 
the pipette seldom deliver 18 grams into 
the test bottle. Therefore weighing the 
cream into the test bottle is the only 
known means whereby accuracy may 
be attained. 

The preparation of a sample of cream 
for pipetting may be materially facili- 
tated and made more perfect by heating 
the sample to 105 to 110 degrees before 
pouring, and using a small, fine mesh, 
wire sieve and pestle, as shown in the 
illustration, to detect and mix lumpy 
cream. As the heating expands a rich 
sample more than a poorer one, the 
necessity of weighing becomes impor- 
tant. In using the sieve, it should be 
immersed in the fluid portion of the 
sample. 


THE ANALYSIS IS OFTEN FAULTY, 


In the analyses many creameries fail, 
either through lack of knowledge of the 
facts, or of appreciation of the gravity 
of the errors involved in faulty work. 
The Babcock apparatus gives correct 
results, only when 18 grams of milk 
or cream are actually delivered into and 
contained in the bottle. The full amount 
of milk can easily be delivered from 
the pipette for very little sticks to the 
sides. If cream be thin and sweet and 
earries less than fat, the proper 
amount may be delivered, but if sour 
or rich, considerable of it may stick to 
the sides of the pipette and this is very 
rich in fat, so that the test bottle may 
contain anywhere from 15 to 17% grams, 
In this case the test will be low. 

In some creameries a method is in 
vogue of heating the entire sample of 
cream in its original package to from 
140 to 150 degrees. This process decij- 
edly increases the fluidity of the cream. 
This expands it and lessens the weight 
given volume. Where this prac- 
tice is followed, a set of correction fac- 
tors is commonly used, but while fairly 
satisfactory within narrow limits for 
cream carrying less than 40% fat, they 
ire not reliable when applied to richer 
creams. 

The surplus, overrun or churn gain 
from fat in cream is greater than that 
from fat in milk. A creamery which 
gives no larger surplus to its cream 
patrons than to its milk patrons is 
cheating the former. Milk looses some 
tat in the process of skimmins, churn- 
ing and working, but when the cream 
is delivered to the creamery it has al- 


25% 


ofa 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


ready sustained one of these and _ its 
principal loss. 

A great deal of careful comparison 
and study has shown that, in the long 
run, the excess of surplus, arising from 
the making of butter from the average 
gathered hand separator cream, as com- 
pared with the manufacture of butter 
from average delivered milk, approxi- 
roates 3%. In other words, if a given 
ereamery, receiving milk only, were 
making a 14% surplus, and if, of a sud- 
den, all its patrons put in hand separa- 
tors, the surplus ought to be raised as 
a result of this change about 3%, be- 
coming a 17% surplus or thereabouts. 
If the cream tends to run as a rule 
quite thin, this figure may at times be 
found to be as small as 2.5%. 

When, however, the skimming at the 
creamery or skimming stations is poor, 
or when stripper milks abound, making 
gvod skimming difficult, the tendency 
will be in the opposite direction. In 


extreme cases the difference between 


the two true surpluses may approach 
5%. These adjustment factors, 2.5%, 3% 


and 5%, it should be remarked are 
valid and serviceable only when sam- 
ples are correctly taken and correctly 
tested. They cannot be safely used if 
the richer creams, those carrying 25% or 
more of fat, are measured into the test 
bottle. It is obvious that the common 
error of cream testing, a low result, will 
tend to inflate the apparent cream sur- 
plus and to increase this margin of 


difference. 
sciatic 
Winter Quarters for Sheep. 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





The time is here when winter quar- 
ters must be provided for sheep, if the 
work has not already been done. They 
require less protection from storms of 
winter than any other stock and shel- 
ter can be provided very cheaply. A 
good plan for a sheep barn is to build 
a center pen for hay or fodder, and on 
three sides of this pen, the east, north 
and west, put on a feeding shed, about 
10 feet in width, leaving the south ends 


of shed open, or closed with slatted 
gate, 
In the shed a rack should be con- 


structed all around the outside of the 
hay pen, so that the feeding may be 
done with one handling of the hay or 
fodder. I like a rack extending 2 feet 
into the run, with slats just far enouga 
apart to allow a sheep’s head to go 
through. These s‘ats should stand per- 
pendicular and should extend up to the 
roof of shed. At the bottom’ there 
should be a board 1 foot wide and 15 
inches above this another board to per- 
mit sheep from trying to crawl into 
the rack. With a rack thus construct- 
ed it is only necessary to fill it once 










or probably every two days. 
is not free of weeds or trash 
must be cleaned out occa- 


a day, 
If hay 
the rack 
sionally. 

The yard about 
should not be too large, and should 
be covered with straw. It is not a bad 
plan to run a small straw stack into 
this yard at threshing time. Straw 
makes a much nicer run for’ sheep 
than mud. When thus provided for 
sheep will stay out of pens all the 
while, except when feeding on _ the 
roughness. And if the straw is nice 
they will eat quite a lot of it. 

The troughs for feeding grain should 
be placed out in this straw covered 
yard. They should be made of boards 
1 foot wide, nailed together in V 
shape, with slats nailed across the top, 
say every 18 inches. These troughs 
are light, and should it be deemed ad- 
visable, they may be moved to the side 
of the feeding shed, opposite the hay 
racks. But this I would seldom do, 
except in case of very severe winter 
storms. 

If it is possible to so arrange it have 
good, pure water accessible to the 
flock at all times. If this cannot be 
done, then turn out the flock regular- 
ly once a day and drive them back to 
the pen as soon as they have satisfied 
their thirst. 

With sheep thus wintered in a small 
covered pen, all their droppings are 


the sheep barn 


saved, and it is astonishing what a 
fine lot of manure you will have to cart 
to the field in’ spring. The fence 
around the pen should be made dog 


proof, so there will be no dread of loss 
of flock from these marauders found 
in almost all parts of the country. 


-_ eames 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, strong, demand 
for eggs, with small offerings, particu- 
larly of strictly fresh, which sold at 
30e p doz; cold storage 25@28c. 
eral supply of poultry was noted to 


A lib- | 


meet the active demand, fowls 8c p Ib} 


l w, chickens 9c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 
14c, rabbits $1@1.10 p doz. Hand-picked 
navy beans sold at 2.05@2.10 p bu, oats 


38@40c, corn 40@42c. Bran 16.50@17 p 
ton, middlings 19@20, mixed feed 18.50 


@19, No 1 timothy hay 12.50@13, clover 
10.50@11, rye straw 6@6.50, oat 4.50@5. 
At Cleveland, potato market 
stronger all along the line; choice white 
sold at 80@85c p bu, onions 60@70c, 
celery 25@40c p doz bchs, cabbage $40@ 
45 p ton. Apples 2@3 p bbl, cranberries 


7@9. Live fowls 8@8'%c p 1b, chickens 
9%@10c, ducks 13c, turkeys 16@l1i7e, 


geese 11@14c, strictly fresh eggs 29@3lc 
p doz, cold storage 25@26c. White mid- 


was | 


dlings 21@22 p ton, winter bran 17.50@ | 


18, gluten 21, choice timothy 13, clover 
and timothy mixed 11.50, rye straw. 9@ 
11. Oats 38@40c p bu, corn 46@47c. 





ade pl: 
| ear 














PRIZE YEARLING 


This splendid yearling sow, 


Charmer Girl, 


BERKSHIRE SOW 


owned by Etzler & Moses 


of Ohio, weighs 500 pounds, was sweepstake winner at the 1902 St Louis fair, 
and belonged to the herd which took first honors at St Louis, Ohio, Indiana, 


New York and Michigan fairs.. 
plenty of bone and a 


She has good length and depth, a fine head, 
first-class ham. 


She is a sow of great promise. 








The Latest Markets. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 














| a Corn 
Cashorspot) Wheat |" eens 
1903 ,; 1902 | 1903 1902 | 1903 | 1902 
Chicagy... | .83 | .741,! 42 | 31}, 
“ 4 2 
New Yo:k| .92 | ‘agi’ 53 | | 42%) 39g 
Boston..... «ite ba ta 4445 .40% 
: De | ae 

Toledo..... | 89 | 77M! 45% 9] body] -BT4e! Bdby 

St Louis. «YU 7049] .4234) .44 35 32 

Min’p’ls....| .81 | .73%4) .b8bo] 44 | .5bg) 033 

Liverpool. | .90%! .&4 | .AT ‘2S ee oe 
At Chicago, wheat prices for the most 
part held within a narrow the 
market exhibiting a fair degree of firm- 
ness. Speculative trade was dull much 
of the time; it generally is during the 
Christmas holiday season, operators 
preferring to await the tur the 
year before engaging largely in new 
business. As for the cash movement 
and market, novelty was lacking. A 
moderate demand appeared for cash 
wheat at Chicago and other primary 


points on milling and shipping account. 


The exvort trade was larger, and this 
afforded some support at the close of 
last week and opening of this, especial- 
ly as there was talk over the possi- 
bility of Russia going to was with 
Japan, something which would disturb 
the Russian export grain trade The 
contract grade of wheat sold at Chica- 
go largely at 78%@80e p bu, May ad- 


vanced to 835g, subsequently losing 


some of this. 


Sentiment in the wheat trade is fai: 
ly well divided, the liberal movement 
from the southwest up to late Dec be 
ing given as an argument for lower 


prices. On the other hand, the cash 
demand is fair and the belief general 
that Europe will want a big lot of 
American breadstuffs between now and 
the close of the crop year. The condi- 


tion of winter wheat now in the ground 
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DR. HESS 
Great Stock Book 


If you will write and say what 

stock you have—how many head 

ree of each, what stock food you 

ere used—and —- — 

paper. This book isa comprehensive treatise 

on the care of all live stock and poultry,based 

on the scientific knowledge and attainments 

of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D., 

D.V.S.); written in popular language; com- 

mended and used by veterinarians every- 

where. Get it and become a master of all 
stock diseases. Write to-day, to 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. , 

Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food, P 








IT’S EXASPERATING 


‘ou are 
aout your duties. It’s the fault of the tan- 
tern, These are lanterns that don’t blow out. 


DIETZ sae Lash 

defy the winds. Neither blow outnor biow up 
It’s because they are made richt. They purn 
pure. cold air (cold blast) and give strong, 
steady, white light. There’sno other go con- 
venient, There are good reasons why there s 
ao other 80 popular. A!1 local dealers sel: them 
or will get them for you. Write us for free 
lantern book showing all styles. 


R. E, Oletz Company, 73 Laight St., New York. 


Established 1840. 


to have your lantern blow out when 
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cannot of course be known, but. the 
recent cold wave has apparently caused 
little apprehension, as much of the 
area sown to this crop was fairly 
covered with snow. 

Receipts of winter wheat from July 
1 to Dee 14, according to the Cincinnati 
Price Current, were only 43,100,000 bus, 
against nearly 57,000,000 bus same 
period one year ago. The figure first 
named, however, is somewhat above the 
average of the last 6 or 8 years. Spring 
wheat receipts at primary points dur- 
ing the scant 6 months were 94,500,000 
bus, or 22,000,000 bus less than same 
period one year ago, and compared 
with nearly 127,000,000 bus 2 years ago. 
Wheat prices are now 4@6c higher than 
one year ago in western markets. 

In the corn trade, operators are con- 
tinuing to pay most attention to state 
and private reports of husking returns. 


These continue uneven in character 
and show much irregularity in yield 
and quality. New corn is moving more 
freely. The Chicago market averaged 
steady to firm, but at no time showed 
special animation. The weather was 
favorable for the movement. Dee sold 


fractionally above and below 42¢ p bu, 
May 48@4ic, No 2 in store quotable 
around 4216c, choice yellow in car lots 
44@45c. The shipping demand was fair 
but not urgent, exports only moderate. 

Rather small receipts of oats at Chi- 


cago and some of the western points 
gave the market a temporary lift, yet 
in the main prices were indifferently 


supported. Nothing of special interest 
took place, demand was of the usual 
character, almost entirely on home ac- 
count, exports small. Oats for Dee 
delivery remained close to a 35%c level, 
May 3614%.@37l6e p bu, July, contemplat- 
i Ji4@34tec. Car lots sold 


ing new 
by sample at 36@47%c p bu for No 3 


OrAts, 


white and 30@35e for low grades. 

The small offerings of rye sold at 
wbout recent prices, car lots of No 2 
free on board 55@55tsc p bu; round 


lots in store or Dee delivery nominally 
52@52%ec, May 55@56c. Very little rye 
is coming forward. 


Barley was in about the recent favor, 
malting grades steady, ordinary feed 
dull and occasionally a shade lower. 
Quotations covered a wide range, 28@ 


rz 


30c p bu for screenings, and 25@35ec for 


poor to choice feed barley up to 554 
60e for extra malting. 

Timothy seed offerings have shown 
a decreasing tendency for some dz:ys, 
but the market averaged weak, owing 
to the indifferent character of the de- 
mand. A slight shading in price place 


the contract grade somewhere around 
$2.85@2.90 p 100 Ibs, with Mar 3.05@3.10, 
Other grass seeds were offered sparing- 
ly. Clover showed littie change, prime 
quotable at lie p 1b, hungarian was 
fairly firm at 1.15@1.40 p 100 Ibs and 
the various grades of millet 75c@1. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONK YEAR AGO, 





Cattle | 





Hogs Sheep 





Per 100 lbs 


} 1903 | 1902 | 





1903} 1902 | 1903; 1°02 


Chicago ......|75.65|-7.00! 460] 665 $4.10 24.50 


New York..... 5.40) 650) 500) 6.75 425 410 
Buffalo. ..... 5.50) 7.00 465 6.75 425! 400 
Kansas City.../ 4.75 625 4.45 649 3285) 4.09 
Pittsburg .....]) 510 6.90 4065 670 495 410 

At Chicago, continued heavy mar- 
keting of cattle gave the trade little 


chance for improvement. Prices on 
fancy steers were fully as high as at 
any time for the past few months, but 
averaged much lower on the common 
sorts. Receipts for December promise 
to eclipse all previous records for the 
month. Arrivals for the year up to late 
Dec are 500,000 in excess of 1902. 


The opinion was general about 
the yards that feeders were mak- 
ing a mistake in rushing so many 
halt-fat cattle to the market, in view 


of present conditions. While occasional 
fancy lots sold up to $5.50@5.75, a pro- 


portionately small number brought 
better than 5e. 
Considering the present low prices 


of fat cattle, values on feeding cattle 
were not such as to attract country 
teeders. The market lacked life and 
buyers not willing to pay over $3.50 for 
unything unless very smooth. The bulk 
of sales were made around $2.60@3.25. 

Prices on hogs fluctuated irregularly. 
but within a eomparatively narrow 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


range. Reports of the Cincinnati 
Price Current show the number of hogs 
packed in the west from Nev 1 to the 
middle of Dee to be 3,190,000, against 
3,430,000 a year ago. Good to choice 
heavy hogs crossed the seales at $4.40@ 
4.50, rough heavy 4.25@4.50., 

Outsice of a rather dull trade in the 
aged class, the sheep market ruled ac- 
tive. While good to choice wethers 
sold at $3.75@4, a very desirable class 
was obtainable at 3.55@3.50. Best ewes 
brought up to 3.25, general sales at 2.70 
@3.10. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will eo 
‘rom 


store, warehouse, car or dock. 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


small wa to retailers or con- 
usually secured. 


sold in a 

sumers, an advance is 
Apzies. 

At New York, prices covered a wide 

range, the demand Christmas week be- 


ing for strictly choice table stock. All 
such commanded good prices, fancy 
lots commanding $4 p bbl, or possibly 


a shade more. Standard varieties, 
taken from cold storage, quotable as 
follows: Baldwin 2@2.75, Greening 2.25 


@3.25, Spy 2.50@3.25, York Imperial 2.50 
@3, Zell flower 1.75@2.50. Ordinary 
fruit, all these varieties, sold at a big 
discount. For the fancy holiday trade 
there is a small market for Ledy ap- 
ples at 3@6.50 p bbl. 

Bears. 

At New York, dullness pervaded the 
trade, values fairly well supported, 
Choice marrow brought $2.60@2.65 p bu, 
medium 2.10, pea 2.05, yellow eye 2.80, 
red kidney 2.65. 

Dried Truits. 


At New York, more life in the mar- 
ket for evaporated apples, which con- 


tinue to sell at low figures. Fancy state 
apples sold at 7@7tsc p Ib, choice 6@ 
614c, prime 5%4@5l%4c, chops $2.50@2.60 p 
100 lbs, raspberries 22@23c, blackberries 
5144@5160e 
Eggs. 
y hich prices hold, but 
the consumption is restricted because 
of this fact. Arrivals only moderate. 
Selected white nearby guaranteed eggs 
brought 42@45e p doz, fresh gathered 
firsts 30@34ce, western firsts $8@3ic, re- 
frigerator 25@3lc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a fair distribution of 
seasonable varieties. Western N Y 
grapes $1.50@2.50 p 10-bskt crate for 
Niagaras, Catawba 1@1.25, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6@8.50, choiee early black 
6@7.50, Jersey 5.50@6. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no important change 
noted, markets amply supplied for pres- 
ent requirements. Prime timothy 
brought 87i%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 8215@S85c, 
No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 
50@55c, long rye straw 85c@$1.10. 

Mill Feeds. 
York, offerings moderate, but 
held at firm figures. Spring 

$19.60 p ton, winter 19@ 
middlings 20, flour mid- 
meal 24.50, cotton- 


At New York, 


At New 
generally 
bran brought 
22, stardard 
dlings 23.50@26, oil 
seed meal 24.25. 

Onions. 

At New York, ready sale for prime 
stock. Prices cover a Wide range, as 
quality of offerings is so variable. 
Orange Co red brought $1@1.60 p bag, 
state and western yellow 1.50@2.25 p 150 
Ibs, Co red 1.50@2.25, small white 2.50@6 


p bbl. 

At Toston, demand fair. Choice yel- 
low breught $2.25@2.50 p bbl, poor to 
fair 1@2. 


At Chicago, fancy yellow globe sold 
at 6C@65ce p sack of 60 to 70 Ibs, medium 
45@60c, red globe 60c, white 90c@$1. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable sorts in 
good demand for the Christmas trade. 
buyers requiring sound stock. Inferior 
quality dull at low figures. Cabbage 
remarkably high; Danish brought $30@ 
50 p ton, domestic 20@25, short trimmed 
cauliflower 8@8 p bbl, long trimmed 
2@4, beets 2.50@3, carrots 1@1.25, pump- 


kins 1@1.50, marrow squash 1@1.25, 
Hubbard 1.25@1.50, Baltimore spinach 
2.75@3, turnips 75c@1, white 1@1.25, Fla 
peas 3@7 p cra, tomatoes 1.50@3. Celery 


sold at 10@50c p doz, Brussels sprouts 
6@12c p qt, cucumbers 1@3, Fla lettuce 
2@4.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a good demand for 
strictly prime turkeys around 20c p lb 
for fcy dressed lots. Nearby spring 
chickens brought 10%c p 1b 1 w, fowls 
10@10%c, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 80 
@90c p pr, geese 1.50@1.62, pigeons 
20c. Fancy dry-packed turkeys 22e, 
Jersey 19@21ic, Del and Md 19@20c, O 
and Mich 17@19c, Phila broilers 21@ 
23c, fancy Phila chickens 17@18c, state 
and Pa 13@l4c, fowls 12c, spring ducks 
14@lic, geese 14@17c. 

Wool. 

At New York, quiet as is usually ex- 
pected at the turn of the year. Washed 
fleeces, O, Pa and W Va XX and above 
sold at 33@34c p lb, do X and above 30@ 
8lc, do No 1 32@33c, Mich and N Y 
coarse 26@27c, fine O delaine 34144@35c, 
do unwashed 25@26c, eastern combing 
22@26c, % and 3-8-blood 24@25%e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEBRIES, 





New York Toston chicago 

1903 ..24 @24%4c 24%@25 ec 24 @24l6c 
1902 ..30 @30%c 28 @28%c 28 @28%c 
1901 ..24%@25 ec 24%@25 c 24 @24%ec 
At New York, market was rather 
slow and in unsettled condition, prices 
were mainly on the basis of 23%c for 
fancy cmy. There was a falling off of 
le all along the line. Fancy cmys 


brought 23@24c p lb, firsts 21@22c, dairy 
firsts 19@2I1c. 

At Boston, market was slow and 
prices were % to le lower than last 
week’s quotations. Storage stock mov- 
ing moderately. Fresh northern cmys 
brought 244%@25c p Ib, western 24c, 
northern firsts 22@23c, best northern 
dairy 20@22c, cmy bxs 25%c, dairy 
prints 23c. 

At Chicago, prices lowered 1c. Cmy 
extras still in light supply, fresh makes 
are sufficient to meet the demand, stor- 
age stock moving liberally. Fancy 


cmys sold at 24c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, best 


dairies 17@21c. 

New York Sitate—At Rochester, 
prints 27c p lb, tubs 25c, state cmy 23 
@24c.—At Albany, market firm, ecmy 
tubs 24144@25l4c, prints 26@27c, dairy 22 
@24c.—At Buffalo, cmy extras 22@23c, 
prints 23@24c, dairy 20@21c.—At Syra- 
cuse, strong demand and supply limit- 
ed, emy tubs 23@24c, prints 25@26c, 
Gairy 21@23c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady 
and prices firm, cmy extras 27¢ p Ib, 
firsts 25@26c, dairy 21@28c.—At Cleve- 


land, cmy extras 26@27c, western 24@ 
25c, dairy 21@22c, rolls 19@20c.—At Co- 
lumbus, market active, cmy tubs 30c, 
prints 3le, dairy 20@24c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm de- 
mand, fairly active, ecmy extras 27e p 
lb, firsts 25@26c, ecmy prints 28¢, reno- 
vated 23@25c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, murket continued 
quiet. A smell export trade was noted 
in skims. Fancy Sept made sold at 12¢ 
p lb, good to prime do 11@11%ce, late 
made small 910@10%e, *do large 10%@ 
103%4c, 

At Boston, market was easy and lit- 
tle improvement expected before the 
turn of the year. Sept made twins 
brought 11@12c p Ib, firsts 11@11%c. 

New York State—At Rochester, mar- 
ket quiet, new full creams 12%@13%e p 
lb.—At Albany, full cream cheddars 11 
@12c, flats 10%@11%c, skims 5@8c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy colored 12%c, choice 11% 
@12¢c, light skims 10@11¢c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars steady at 11%@ 
1314e, 

Maryland. At Baltimore, steedy, full 
creams, Sept made, 12@13c p Ib, flats 
124% @12%c, Nov picnic 11\%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, demand is fatr, 


N Y daisies 129%¢ » Ih, do cheddars 
12%e, O daisies lle, flats 121%¢, 
limburger 11.—At Cleveland, O full 


cream 11%@12c p Ib, brick swiss and 
limburger 11@12c.—At Columbus, prices 
steady, N Y full cream cheddars 
12!,c, O flats 12¢, favorites 12%c. 

At Chicago, dealings were light. <A 
fairly steady feeling was maintained 
and prices have undergone no essential 
change since last week. Choice daisies 
10% @10%c p Ib, twins 10e, long horns 
104%c, Swiss 12@12%c, brick 10%@11c, 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


As much better than imitating 
separators as such separators 
are better than setting systems. 





nd for catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street, | Randolph & Canal Sts., 
NEW YORK CHICACO. 


HORSE COLIC, 


Distemper, Founder, Pneu- 

) monia, etc., as well as all 
be forms of Lameness, Contracte 
° ed Cord, Curb, Splint, etc., 
are instantly relieved, and in- 
variably cured the use of 


9 " 

e @ 
Tuttle’s Elixir. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used and 
endorsed by the Adams Ex- 
sae Company. Used by leading breeders and 

urfmen everywhere. Hassaved and cured many 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 
PT tg err eo eg 
“Veterinary Experience” FREE, 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 






















KENTUCKY FARMERS’ SONS 


SHOULD KNOW 
that their State A. & M. College at Lexington offers a 


. . . 
Short Winter Course in Agriculture 
Beginning January 4, and lastin, nine weeks. The 
vactical side emphasized. Animal Industry, Farm 
rvops, Fruit Growing, Insecis and Plant Diseases, 
No Entrance Examinations, No Tuition Fees, 
Small Personal Expenses, Write for circular. 


Prof. C. W. MATHEWS, Dean, Lexington, Ky. 


| P VIN 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old orbad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 


FLEMING BROS., Ohemista. 
#21 Union Stock Yards, -  Ohicago, Ill. 
















































A Bushel In 


Less Than 3 MINUTES. 


That’s the way your feed will be 
ground when you use the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrongasananvil. Burrs 
ere of hard white iron. Boxes 
and ery irons furnished with 

- mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 

bushels perhour. We are making a special in- 
troducto;) 4y—) —~ a Sees the catalogue and 
on etu ne, orm ers. planters, cul. 
vators, feed cutters, etc, 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1847 Beaver St., York, Pa. 
no rebates to dealers in 


MILL FEED 22222: 


our name for yemuler quotations. No chase. 
OOPER COMMISSION CO.,766 Andrus Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS 




















We eell direct te con. 
sumers at lowest whole- 
sale mill prices, paying 








__ HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 
' Guaranteed to enre or money refunded. One package by mail, 
G0e. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, 65. 
Wilbur Stock Feed (Ca.. 75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VEGETABLE GROWING. 





Asparagus. F. M, Hexamer ......ccccscecees ++ $0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vegetables, C. 

Re Se, - sadsncdadsasansate Coeccccerededecescosceses A] 
Prize Gardening. G. DB. Wiske.........ssseseeesees 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N ¥, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I). 
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The Lights of Home. 


MOSES TECGART. 
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When is nor light of moon or star, 
And like a pall the murky dome, 
And we, from wand’ring wide and far, 
Sudden return how bright they are— 
The lights of home! 


Aweary of the tossing brine 
And tired of crested wave and foam, 
When we reach port, or dull or fine, 
Seen through the dark, how bright they 
shine— 
The lights of home! 


Oh, always burning bright and clear 
For those astray or those who roam, 
Is’t they, or those who wait to hear 
Our welcome step, that make so dear 
The lights of home? 


The Spanish Corral. 


By Will Templar. 





PART I, 

A sound of horse’s hoofs on the hard, 
dry ground outside, an order given in 
unmistakable United States &nglish, 
and out from the hot glare of the New 
Mexican sunshine, into the cool depths 
of the adobe hotel, came Hatch, the 
American harvesting machine agent. 
At his heels followed Carlos, the Eng- 
lish-speaking Mexican who acted as 
sub-agent to Hatch in managing the 
local trade of the McClintock harvester 
company. 

Straight to the great olla, or stone 
water cooler, marched the twain, the 
tall, lean American pushing his som- 
brero back from his brow and drawing 
his riding gloves from a pair of per- 
spiring hands before gulping down 
smallow after swallow of the refresh- 
ing liquid, an operation in which he 
was closely followed by his Mexican 
helper. His thirst abated, Hatch drew 
a cigar from his pocket and lounging 
with an elbow on the clerk’s desk, be- 
gan smoking with serene satisfaction, 

Carlos,” he said, after a moment's 
contemplation of the blue haze he had 
created. “I'm mighty glad we're all 
in on sales, ain’t you?” 

The Mexican paused in the rolling of 
a cigaret. “Eeet have been ver’ good 
biz’ness, senor,” he sala, 

“Very satisfactory from a _ business 
point of view,” assented Hatch, “hut a 
fellow isn’t on earth from a _ business 
point of view and nothing else. Here 
I've put in two months in your purga- 
tory of a country, and I count it as 
two months taken cut of my life. Oh, 
yes’”—as his companion seemed to be 
about to speak—‘“I know what you're 
going to say, Carlos; you were going 
to remind me of the tremendous strides 
New Mexico has taken in agriculture 
during the past few years. You needn't 
mind, for I acknowledge the corn, or 
rather the wheat, for I’ve seen it, any 
quantity of it, and I know you've got 
it. I wouldn’t have had the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance if it 
hadn't been for the wheat. I've seen, 
too, any number of jabbering Mexicans 
and halfbreeds, with here and there 
a white rancher shriveled up in the 
heat until he resembled nothing so 
much as one of those dried Scotch her- 
ring we used to buy by the boxful up 
in York state. I have filled my stom- 
ach with the most nauseating messes 
ever nicknamed into an apology for 
food, and I've not slept alone a single 
night except that one when we camped 
in the wheat field up on the San-some- 
thing river. I've ricden horseback till 
I'm bowlegged, and my head has been 
baked until my brains are of the con- 
sistency of hard-boiled ege. There’s 
been much ssid about the beauty of 
the New Mexican senoritas. I don’t 
believe there’s a good-lookin’ woman in 
the territory, any more than there’s a 
good glass of Ioger or a decent cigar.” 
He paused to gaze at the half burned 
weed in his fingers, acding in an ex- 
planatory tone, “This is one of a box 
I bought in Rochester before I came 
away.” 

“Mucha good cieyyr,” commented Car- 
los, dilating his wide nostrils to inhale 
the fragrant fumes. 

Hateh snorted disgustedly. ‘‘Much 
you know whether it's good or not,” 
he sneered, ‘‘a fellow who's continually 
smokin’ buffalo chips ‘wrapped up in 
corn husks.” Chancing to glance to- 
werd my dim, shadowy corner for the 
first time, he strode over to me with 
outstretched hand. “Why, Allen,” he 
almost shouted, ‘can’t tell you how 
glad I am to see you. Thought you'd 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


left this confounded bake-oven a month 


ago ” 

To Hatch’s hearty greeting I replied 
in kind, for I liked the bluff New 
Yorker whom I had met several times 
earlier in the season in the course of 
my travels as representative cf an Al- 
bany manufactory of threshing machin- 
ery. 

“All in?” inquired Hatch when we 
were comfortably seated. 

“Yes, finished up yesterday with the 
sale of a complete outfit to Bullard, 
the Texan rancher, up in the Pecos 
valley.”’ 

“Landed him for three reapers, my- 
self,” said Hatch. “When do you start 
for God’s country?” 

“I'm due in Maryland in 
days—and you?” 

“Got just ahout that much time at 
my disposal. I say, Allen, I’ve got an 
idea that I think will suit you. Out- 
side of the irrigated grain fields neither 
you nor i have seen anything of the 
country here. What do you say to a 
two or three days’ horseback ride over 
the highlands—the mesas, I think they 
call them—off there toward the north- 
west, where one can see the mountains 
humping themselves up. I’ve heard 
say, too, that the ‘Llanno Estacado,’ 
or ‘Staked Plain’ that we used to study 
about in our geographies, can be struck 
in less than a hundred miles to the 
north here. I'd like a few hours’ canter 
alorg the famous trail leading across 
it, if for nothing else, just to say that 
I'd been there. What do you think of 
it?” 


just ten 


“We'll need a guide,’ I said, thus 
suggesting my acceptance. 
“Guess we've got one right here,” re- 


turned Hatch, slapping the Mexican on 
the knee. ‘““You’ve been over the ground, 
haven't you, Carlos?” 

“Jus’ wana time, good awil’ ago 
senor,”’ was the cautious reply. 

“I have my doubts of the ‘Staked 
Plain’ being so near us,” I said, by 
way of giving Carlos time to decide. 

“‘Tlanrno Estacedo’ purta gooda 
Ways, but find plenta sand, no gotta 
water,” Carlos put in. 

“As the old Santa Fe trail comes out 
somewhere up there,” said Hatch, 
“can’t you put us en it ard take us 
to the fxmous Spanish Corral for one 
nicht?" 

Mebbe,” returned Carlos, brighten- 
ing up, “how many day you lika go— 
when maka start?” 


Hatch turned to me inquiringly. “Can 
we spare about five days, going and 
coming?” he ‘asked. I nodded. “All 


right, Carlos, to-morrow at daybreak. 
s e thet we have good horses, and ev- 
erything else that’s necessary.” 

In the ituminous dimness of a New 
Mexican April daybreak we rode 
through the silent streets of the little 
adobe village that had the distinction 
—it was in the early eighties—of being 
not only the center of a well-irrigated 
section, but also the terminal point of 
a pioneer railway, and struck into the 
broad trail that led up the Pecos river. 
The air was still cool, but carried with 
its coolness a sense of the oppressive 
heat that was to follow. Anon the sun 
leaped up over the mountains to the 
east, flooding that whole strange world 
with singular beauty, his coming find- 
ing us still riding through immense 


stretches of growing wheat and barley 
made possible by artificial means. Here 
and there the inmates of the long, low 
ranch buildings were bestirring them- 
selves for another day of labor, and 
once or twice Carlos exchanged greet- 
ings in Spanish with men _ driving 
bunches of wild-eyed long-horned cat- 
tle. The morning was growing old and 
Hatch had begun to complain of hun- 
ger when our guide, turnins abruptly 
to the northwest, led us up a trail by 
the dry bed of a stream. An _ hour’s 
ride brought us to the foot of a deep 
ravine cut into the shoulder of the pla- 
teau above, and there we broke our 
fast, washing down our meal with 
brackish water taken from the solitary 
little pool left from the rushing torrent 
of a few weeks before. A short rest, 
and we were in the saddle again, some- 
times following the dry bed of the 
arroyo, sometimes scrambling ove” 
steep banks, or leading our  horse3 
around rocky shoulders above yawning 
precipices where the trail was but a 
narrow shelf, and where a fall meant 
death. 

Now we paused to examine some 
strange geological formation, now to 
pluck a curious tlower, but always go- 
ing up, up, up, until when the sun cast 
Slanting shadows toward the east and 
our watches toid of two hours past 
noon, we halted for lunch on the floor 
of the plateau a thousand feet above 
the grain fields of the morning. The 
dry air of the me was cool and invig- 
orating, and having eaten my fill, I 
gazed with rapture upon the magnifi- 
cent panorama cf plain, mountain and 
river stretching away for hundreds of 
miles toward the south and southeast. 
“1 feel,”’ I said, reverently, “like one 
must have felt when he was taken to 
the top of a mountain and shown all 
the kingdoms of ihe earth.” 

“Huh!” grunted the practical Hatch; 
“if I were going to be shown a layout, 
to be appreciated, I'd prefer something 
beiter than that sun burnt block. of 
rocks, blow sand, alkali, one horse 
streams and adobe huts, I'd want—” 

‘A place where you could sell reap- 
ers galore,” 1 interrupted, 

Giving me a glance of withering con- 
tempt, Hatch turned to Carlos with the 
inquiry: “At what particular hotel do 
we stop to-night, senor?” 

The Mexican turned his eyes toward 
where the next gz:and terrace of moun- 
tnins crossed the northern horizon, 
seemingly but a few miles away. 
*“Senors,” he said, “one-a beega hole is 
in disa mountain; you see heer?” 

We could make out a ragred gap in 
the great wall, and we said so. 

‘\Vhat of it?’ Hatch demanded. 

“iIcle beega pass,’’ declared Carlos, 
“Gooda wata and plenta grass by heem. 
We make forty mile ride, we come a 
sleep by heem.,”’ 

“Forty miles 


your gran'mother!” 


roared Hatch. ’Ta’nt more'n five.’ 
Carlos did not waste words. “You 
a see,” he said simply. And we did 


*“‘see,’”” For five straight hours we 
pounded the grassy plain toward the 
piace of water and good grazing, but 
night had long drawn her curtain down 
ere wrapped in our blankets, we slept 
beneath the big soft stars of that balmy 
clime. 

Why go into detail as to our wander- 
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ings for the next three days; it is 
enough to state that morning of our 
third day out found us not enjoying 
the hospitality of the far-famed Span- 
jsh corral, but foodless and wWaicitc-s 
ost in the great American dessert, 4000 
feet above the sea level. 

We had made light of our seemingly 
perilous plight when, on the night be- 
fore, we had gone into camp, hungry 
and thirsty it is true, but not so far 
from our fellow creatures that real help 
seemed far away or unattainable. In 
the morning we would find the great 
trail without difficulty and our = fast 
would end in repletion, rendered all the 


sweeter and more desirable by our 
ubstinence, ‘Our careless dreams were 
rudely dispelled. At midnight the sky 
became overcast and the blackest of 


darkness fell upon the earth; then, 
With searcely a warning the wind 
came upon us and we were cowering 
in half frozen terror behind the pile 


of detached rocks we had chosen as a 


shelter while the dreaded “norther’’ 
shrieked and howled over the desolat 
plain. 

Morning brought us slight relief. The 
pall of absolute darkness was _ lifted, 
giving place to a= sickly gray light 
through which no ray of sunshine pen- 
etrated, neither could the eye pierce 
the cloud of drifting sand that, hurled 
against our faces, bit and stung like 


so many particles of hot iron. So, lead- 
ing our trembling horses close to the 
rock, we thanked God for the mercy of 
its shelter, while we cowered there in 
silent, chilly mi-:ery, listening to the 
shrieking of the storm. Thus the day 
and the succeeding night went by, 
morning of the fourth day bringing an 
abatement of the storm, but still with- 


out sunshine to cheer us or to guide 
us on our way. AIl day we wandered 
aimlessly about, our smarting eyes 


with cracking 
faint, weary, 


starting from our heads, 
lips and swollen tongues, 
praying only for a drop of water ere 
we died. Once or twice we came to 
low places, where grass abounded of 
which our animals ate greedily, and we 
men found a slight relief in chewing its 
tough fiber. Once Hatch screamed out 


that he had found a pool of water, but 
it was bitter as pikra and full of alkali 
that burnt and blistered our throats. 


suffering beasts refused to 
touch it. Thus we staggered along, 
vainly seeking a wheel track or any- 
thing that would indicate that man had 
been there before. 

again falling on our misery 


Even our 


ever 
Night was 


and we were riding down a rapidly 
deepening arroyo that descended from 
the floor of the plateau, when the Mexi- 


can’s horse raised his head and gave a 
shrill whinny. 
“Doos!” mumbled ¢ 
ing up, “heem smella de wata. 
A moment later the hourse crowing 
of a rooster came from the valley be 
low and we knew that we were saved. 


straighten- 


‘arlos 


I shall not attempt to tell of our emo- 
tions as our weakened horses went 
plunging down the rocky hollow and 
brought us in view of a green valley 
in the midst of which stood the home 
of a Mexican ranchero. No thing of 
beauty was that huddle of adobe huts, 
with their accompanying swarm of 


mangy dogs and squalid 
neither was the low-browed, 
swarthy couple, who approached us in 
open-mouthed curiosity at all prepos- 
sessing but to us they were angels of 
light, their squalid surroundings a very 
heaven. I know but little Spanish, but 
one phrase of that tongue will ever cling 
to my memory: it w as Carlos’s blistered 
lips that framed it: “Agua! agua! por 
amor Dios, agua!” 

That night, fed, and once more in our 
right minds, we slept in the beds of our 
hosts, the hospitable family taking 
their rest on the hard, mud floor with 
the dogs, the pigs and the poultry. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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Piano Playing Made Easy—vV. 
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Leader 


Third Finger Becomes a 
appeared Dec 19. 


Lesson 


Lesson 6—Finding a Sharp, will appear 
Jan 2. 
(Copyright, 1903, by F. A. Page.) 
LESSON V.—STEPPING THE SCALE, 
Did you ever build a ladder? No? 
Well, then you've all seen one many 
times, and you have noticed that the 


or rounds of the ladder are just 
apart. So it is with our music 
little black and white 
far apart. Now when you 
der, you like to know how 
you like to count the 


steps 
so far 
ladder; the 
are just so 
climb a lad 
far you 20; 


rounds, and to find out how far apart 
they are, don’t you? Well, that is 
what we will do with our music ladder 
to-day. 


I must tell 
music ladder 
distance 


Right at the beginning 
you that the steps of our 
are not always the same 

















apart. For instance, Middle C and the 
fa = kee = 
a ee 
eS ——— ———__---——_--y—- -—- Gj —_ 
E es oe ao _ Sh. <a eee | 
oa ee 
ee) —— | 
HALF HALF 
STEP STEP 


D next above it are the regular space 
apart, which we will call a Whole 
Step (I know you always like to have 
names for everything). But from E to 
F is only a Half Step. That is, it is 
only just half as far. 

Play Middle € and then D, and listen, 
ever so closely. Now, play E and F 
and listen very carefully. See how dif- 
ferently they sound. Now play in suc- 
cession, C, D, E, F, G and listen. All 
whole steps except between E and F. 
Next play F, G, A, B, C (starting with 
first finger or thumb on F), and listen. 
All whole steps, except——what? B 
and C? Right. And so we find that 
in every scale there are two half steps 
and all the rest are whole steps. 

What is a Scale? Oh my! and you 
played one last week to me, when 
you climbed from Middle C to the C an 
octave above, on our little music lad- 
der. That was the scale of C. It had 
just eight steps, did it not? The short 
half steps coming one between the 
third and fourth notes, and the other 
between the seventh and eighth notes, 
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A Mother Goose Sermon. 
JACK NORD. 





Jack und Jill, 
Went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of 
Jack fell down, 
And broke his 


water; 


crown, 


And Jill came tumbling after. 
How many ‘Jacks’ there are in the 
world who fall and  ~»break their 


crowns! Often have I met people who 
were in such imminent danger of ‘‘fall- 
ing’? that I almost held my breath, as 


I watched their lives. It is well and 
gxood to have high ideals and ambi- 
tions, too. But in the meantime don't 


neglect the small, commonplace duties 
we have right before us. 

If you have really a longing to do 
something wonderful and possess the 
requisite ability and knowledge, do not 
despair, the opportunity will come. Do 
the little everyday duties that fall to 
your lot, and do them in such a wa: 
that the mere performance of these 
duties will inculcate the habit of doing 
always the very best you can. It is 
wise, also, to read and to study; an 
. would not ask you to stifle one single 
longing you may have for a larger and 
a grander work. But all this reading 
and study, while very necessary, will 
not prove of one-half the value to you, 
when your opportunity docs come, as 
will the habit of systematic and con- 
scientious performance of every little 
duty that you may daily encounter. 

Would you be a musician? In pn» 
other art, it seems to me, is there so 
needed a cxpacity for putting your 
whole energy into the smallest detail. 
An artist? Then you'll surely have to 
master “detail.” A lawyer? Just read 
any book on law, and see how much 
attention must be given to every little 
detail. An author? You may have 
“grand thoughts,” but if you have neg- 
lected the little detail of mastering the 
science of grammar, I'm afraid your 
stories and novels won't make much of 
an impression. And so on, through all 


the professions, the trades, the busi- 
nesses. 
So be patient and master well the 


little details and duties of our plain, 


steps 


everyday life; and you'll 
“grand opportunity” 


commonplace, 

be ready when the 
does come, 

: eae ‘ 

Poultry Raising for Boys. 


G. E. 8 





of the urgent desires of a boy 
is always to have spending money in 
his pocket. He is usually well satis- 
fied, especially if he lives in the coun- 
try, to have an income of 25 or 50 cents 
a week to devote to his inexpensive 
needs. One of the most feasible ways 
for boys to obtain this spending money, 
and at the same time gain some ex- 
perience in business matters, is to kee» 
some kind of paying stock, such as 
hens. It is frequently stated that each 
hen ought to return one or two dollars 
per annum. This is not an exagger- 
ated statement. 


One 


The writer has a hen account made 
back in the 70’s, when merely a 
youth, which shows what he obtained 


investment. Our  book- 
keeping on one occasion was pursued 
for just one year. The account extends 
from April to April and included an 
original investment for stock of $9.85, 
to which was added, five months later, 
an amount to bring the investment on 
original stock up to $12.90. The orig- 
inal stock included 17 “Dunghill”’ hens 


on a small 


and three roosters. The expenditure 
for food during the year was $16.13; 
we sold $29 worth of eggs, ranging | 
from 18 to 30 cents per dozen; by ad- 


ditional stock raised from settings, we 


ybtained $26.82, and sold out the re- 
maining stock at a sacrifice, namely 
for $20, making a total of $75 for labor 


and returns on our original invest- 
ment of $12.90 during the year. 

It should be stated that in this busi- 
ness investment there was no expendi- 
ture for as these were already 
provided in a barn cellar. We were 
familiar with the individuality of our 
hens well enough to know which of 
them were doing the laying, and when 
they were suspected of being better 
eaters than better layers they were 
disposed of, either by killing them for 
market or trading. They had 
to plenty of fresh water, and the ma- 
nure of two horses. They also had the 
leavings from two or three large fam- 
ily tables. The laying apartment, 
which was on the barn floor, was plas- 
tered, whitewashed and frescoed with 
water colored sketches of noble ex- 
amples of hens and roosters. 
feature was of course an inexpensive 
and unnecessary one, although it fur- 
nished an opportunity for a youth to 
practice water color art, but whether it 
instilled in the hen a noble conception 
of duty is doubtful. We enjoyed, how- 
ever, Keeping hens and found it an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and profitable un- 
dertaking, and we believe that every 
youth should be 
parents in some such undertaking, 
when there are opportunities for such. 

Many people do not get much out of 
hens for various rexsons, one, of 
which, is they waste too much money 
on so-called fancy stock purchased at 


coops, 


fancy prices. We always preferred 
geod “Dunghill’ fowls or mongrels 
such as our fathers kept. We believe, 


possible to raise 
broilers, and such 


that it is 
superior Isyvers and 
is being done. Many of the so-called 
modern strains of stock, however, are 
not superior in these respects to ordi- 
nary old-fashioned hens. 


however, 


— - 
Method—An article on 
headache in these 
pages recently said to heat the salt in 
the oven. A much quicker way is to 
empty the salt into a frying pan and 
put over a hot fire, stirring constantly 
to heat evenly. It can be heated in 
one-fourth the time, and time counts 
when one is suffering.—[M. Me. 


A Quicker 


heating salt for 


tell your husband 
any game for mon- 
who always 


“Why don’t you 
it’s’ wrong to play 
ey?” said the ‘woman 
trumps her partner’s ace. 

“I don’t like to spoil Charley’s amuse- 
ment,” said young Mrs Torkins. ‘“Be- 
sides, he isn’t nearly as bad as the 
others. He never wins.” 
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other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desfre any paner not in the 
above list. write and obtain our low prices. 
samples of any of tliese publications, write direct 
to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has 
been received, send complaints, etc, direct to the 
publishers of’ such paper. 

The above prices inclvde a 
Agriculturist Near Book and “Alen manac for 1904, If, 
however, some k or picture is desired, it may be 
obtained won the advertised terms, the additional 
sum, if any, being added to the prices above, 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chicago NEW YORK Springfield, Mass 


of the American 
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FREE TO EVERYONE, 


Read and Learn How You May Procure It 

The question of why one man suc- 
ceeds and another fails, is a problem 
that has puzzled philosophers for cen- 


550 


turies. One man attains riches and po- 
sition, while his neighbor who started 
with scemingly the same, and better 


opportunities, exists in poverty and ob- 
scurity. No man can win success who 
is suffering from an irritating and 
nerve racking diseiuse and the man who 
has the qualities of success within him, 
would be quick to recognize this fact 
and seize the best remedy to eradicate 
the trouble. 

A person afflicted 
of hemorrhoids o1 


vith a serious case 
piles is handicapped 
in the race for and advance- 
ment. It is impossible to concentrate 
the mental energies when this dreadful 
trouble is sapping the vital forces. To 
show how easily this success destroy- 
ing trouble can be overcome, we pub- 
lish the following letter from a prom- 
inent Indiana man. 

“When I received the former letter 
and booklet on ‘Piles their nature, 
cause und cure’ I was in a critical con- 


power 


dition. Ulcers to the number of seven 
had formed on the inside of the rectum 
culminating in a large tumor on the 
outside resembling fistula. I suffered 
the most excruciating pain, could get 
no rest day or night. After reading 
the booklet I sent to my druggist but 


he happened to be out of Pyramid Pile 


Cure just at that time. However, I 
obtained a part of a box from my 
brother-in-law and began their use. 


Five pyramids completely cured me. I 
procured a box later, but have had no 
eceasion to use them. I have been 
waiting to see that the cure was per- 
manent, before writing you of its suc- 
cess. I believe Pyramid Pile Cure to 
be the greatest and 
the market, and ask you to please ac- 
cept of my grateful thanks for this in- 
valuable remedy. I take great pleasure 
in recommending its use to any suf- 
ferer along this line. You may use my 
name if you wish for reference to any 
J. O. 


best pile cure on | 


one afflicted with this disease."’ 
Littell. Arthur, Ind. 

You can obtain a free sample of this 
wonderful remedy, also the booklet de- 
scribed above by writing your name 
and address plainly on a postal card | 
and muiling it to the Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich, 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured by a New Remedy. 


50,000 
Boxes FREE. 


While an invalid 
from rheu.natisn 
when nothing in 
the world would 
even relieve me, I 
succeeded in com- 
bining five harm- 
less ingredients 
into a compound 
which completely 
cured me contrary 
to the predictions 
of my doctor. I then tried this remedy on my 
friends and neighbors suffering from rheuma- 
tism, also on hospital patients with such won- 
derful results that even prominent physicians 
had to admit that my remedy was a positive 
success, 

Since then the remedy has cured hundreds of 
decrepit persons who could neither clothe nor 
feed themselves, among them persons of 70 and 
80 years of age, who had suffered for more than 
oo. So positive am I what this remedy 
will do, that I set aside 50,000 Boxes tor 
free distribution, so that other unfortunate suf- 
ferers may profit by my good luck, Itis a won- 
derful remedy and there is no doubt that it will 
cure all cases given up by doctors and hospitals. 

Remember that I ask you for no money 
Simply sen? your name and address for free tria 
box, and should you want more you can have it 
ata small cost. It is not my intention to ac- 
cumulate a big fortune out of my discovery, but 
what 1 want is to relieve misery and torture. 
Address John A, Smith, 3155 Germania Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Send NO money NOR stamps. 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eee D?.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 


Cured to STAY CURED, Cause 
removed. Health restored. At 
tacks never return. Eat heartily, 
Sleep allnight, do anything, go 
here. No further need of 

Ha 


anyw 
medici Ni ll abou 
Gnthine aad MOP Srers , Geto Hayes, Dutale, NE. 





YOUNG 
As Our Forefathers Made Cider. 


H, E., CLARK, 





On the old Crowfoot place in Mid- 
dlebury, Ct, the place that Chauncy 
Judd figured in in revolutionary times, 
is an old cider mill which has the date 
1801 on one of the posts, probably the 
date it was built. The stone post, seen 
at edge of accompanying picture, has 
the date 1815, 

A part of the circular trough is 
shown, in which the large wheel with 
solid stone center runs. The diameter 
of trough is about 25 feet. The apples 
are put in trough and then a horse 











OLD CIDER MILL. 


A CENTURY 
is hitched to a pole outside of wheel 
and that crushes the apples. Two lit- 
tle scrapers follow the wheel and keep 


the apples in center of trough. The 
wheel is about 15 inches wide, 6 feet in 
diameter and weighs several hundred 
pounds. 


The presses are made of heavy hewn 


oak, some of them being 16 inches 
square. The screws were made by 
hand. This is probably one of the old- 


est cider mills in the country. 





neuedeaddian-oscnieta 
Playing Dolls in a Book. 
EDITH WALTON. 





When my sisters and I were children, 
we found a great deal of enjoyment 
from puper dolls; but instead of play- 


ing with them in the usual way, we 
had our paper doll house in a _ book, 
and so interesting ‘was the play in this 
fashion, that not only days, but weeks, 
were taken up with the one “play’”’ 
of which we never seemed to tire. 
The requirements were very simple 


and inexpensive. With a pencil, an or- 
dinary blank composition book, five or 
six sheets of different color tissue pa- 


per, a bottle of mucilage, a pair of 
| scissors and an old department-store 


| catalog or magazine, 





we were ready for 
our house erection. 

The first page was our hallway. For 
the hardwood floor, a strip of brown 
tissue paper was glued to the lower 
part of the page, in form of a pocket, 
behind which our dolls could be slip- 
ped, in order that they might “stand 
up.” 

An old-fashioned ciock was cut from 
our catalog, and pasted in one corner 
of the hall; a winding stairway found 
among the advertisements, helped 
greatly to add to our hallway, as did 
also a stiff back chair or two. For the 
windows, we drew with a pencil the 
square blocks for panes, and then came 
the pleasure of hanging the curtains. 
Two strips, three or four inches wide, 
of some light-colored paper, were 
pasted at the top of the window in 
plaits, then with a narrow strip of 
paper, these were looped back to either 
side, like real long curtains. 

The next two pages were turned into 
a parlor: then would follow a sitting 
room, dining room and kitchen; after 
these, the supposed upper floor rooms, 
the nursery, bathroom and bedrooms. 
Each room was furnished with its ap- 
propriate furniture—tables, chairs, so- 
fas, stoves, beds and window seats, as 
the case might he. 

The beds, chairs .and window seats 
were so pasted that the dolls were able 
to slip behind them, to keep them in 
position. In some cases, a tiny lump 
of beeswax was used to hold them 
where desired. A great deal of taste 
and originality can be brought out in 
the arranging of this little home. 

When the house had been furnished 
from hall to kitchen; when the ham- 
mock had been hung on the broad 
veranda, and the flowers and trees had 
all been carefully planted in our old- 
fashioned garden, all was ready to wel- 


AND OLD 


come the happy family whose home 
coming brought as much joy and pride 
to our childish hearts as could any 
real home coming or “hanging of the 


”» 


crane, 





A True Story of a Real Dog. 


F. M. BEVERLY. 





Carlo was Frank McMillan’s dog, and 
a fine specimen of the canine he was. 
Mr MeMiillan had brought him from 
Scotland. He was a Scotch collie, and 
was only a few months old when he 
landed in America. Carlo‘was a favor- 
ite with the whole family, especially 
with the two boys, William and George, 
who had not yet reached their ‘teens. 
They delighted to speak of Carlo as “a 
gift from Uncle George of old Scot- 
land.” 

The pup was strong and healthy, and 


soon developed into a large, muscular 
dog. lis intelligence seemed to be 
above that of the average. No pains 
were spured to teach him, and as a 


abnost equaled that 
of a performing dog. Mr McMillan 
lived near a river, and the boys’ great- 
est delight was to throw sticks and 
other small objects that would float 
into the water, and have the dog swim 
in and bring them to the shore. 

When Carlo was about two years old 
these boys went to visit their Uncle 
Harry, who lived about 30 miles dis- 
tant. When on the point of starting 
they each extended a hand to Carlo, 
and he in return extended his paw to 


result his training 


“shake” as intelligently as #« human 
being would have done. The _ boys 
charged their parents to “keep him 


compiuny” ‘while they were gone. 

Now it was midsummer, and as Mr 
Raymond had a son between the ages 
of William and George, they spent a 
great deal of their time in outdoor 
sports. The river was only a few hun- 
dred yards away from the house, and 
the boys had a boat in which they took 
a row each day. One day, while they 
were out rowing, George’s hat dropped 
into the water, and in trying to reach 
it he lost his balance and was precipi- 
tated into the stream. He could not 
swim, and the other boys set up a great 
ery for help, but were so excited that 


they could do nothtng- themselves. 
George soon disappeared beneath the 
water. but as the stream was of no 


great depth at this point, he almost in- 
etantly reappeared at the surface. Then 
the 


two boys in the boat saw some- 





CARLO, WHO RESCUED HIS MASTER. 
thing resembling a dog. seize _ their 
drowning companion by the collar of 
the coat, so as to keep his head above 
the water, and make for the shore, 
which he soon gained, never relaxing 
his hold on the boy till he had him 
safely on terra firma. Then he bound- 
ed a few feet away and vigorously 
shook himself. It was Carlo! 

George was badly scared and some- 
what the worse for being strangled, 
but he soon recovered. The other boys 
hastily rowed to the shore. In their 
joy to see Carlo, William and George 
almost forgot their adventure. Carlo 
was a hero, but they could not unravel 
the mystery surrounding his. appear- 
ance upon the scene. He had a leather 





strap around his neck, as if he had 
been led by it. 

They went to the house and related 
their adventure. Mr Raymond told 


them that he had seen a tramp passing 
by an hour or two before, leading the 


dog, and geing in the direction of the 
river. Then they believed that he had 
been stolen, and this belief was con- 


firmed next day when they had a letter 
from their father, saying that Carlo 
was missing, and that a tramp had 
been seen a few miles away with a dog 





answering his description. What if the 
tramp had not stolen Carlo! 
Great Grandma. 
CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 
That is the picture I love the best, 
Fiigh on the wall in her gray gown 
drest, 
Cheeks like the roses and soft white 
hair, 
Great Grandma, dear, in her high- 
backed chair, 
Hanging so still by the fire there. 
Once on a time, she was only ten! 
Ever so many long years it’s been 
Since she was romping like me at play— 
Great Grandma, dear, is it hard to stay 
Sitting so still in vour frame, all day? 
Every evening I watch a while 
Here by the wall, for her good-night 
smile. 
Some of these nights, when the fire is 
low, 
Great Grandma, dear, will step down, 
I know, 
Just while I kiss her—I love her so. 
saaeeannnpetialliincnialiniaiabeiit 
A Little Poetess—I live on a farm 
and we have a great variety of hens, 
pigs, horses, cows, ete. I am 12 years 
old and am in the sixth grade. IT lik 
geography and grammar the ebst of 
my studies. I am very fond of making 
doll’s clothes and embroidery I have 
made two different kinds of hucka- 
back sofa pillows, two kinds of ging- 
ham ones, a silk crazy pillow, auto- 
graph pillow and am now making a 
worsted quilt. I would like to corre- 
spond with someone of my age who 
likes to make doll's clothes und do em- 
broidery. I send some verses which I 


call The Violet's Song. 

Of all the flowers that grow, 
There are none so sweet as us. 

We come not with the snow, 


But when the spring sun shines on us 


We are purple, blue or white 


And our scalloped leaves are green. 
We're a very handsome sight, 

We little flowerets unseen. 
[Lizzie Andrews, New Hampshire. 

Why Not—Why not have a nice 
white bathtub in the farm home? If 
fortunate enough to have a tin or cop- 
per lined bath tub, give it thre good 
coats of white paint, applying the 
morning of three successive days. Let 


stand a whole day and night after ap- 
plying the third coat, then apply a coat 
of white enamel paint to be found at all 


paint stores. After this has stood for 
two days, fill the tub with cold water 
and allow it to remain in the tub for 


two days. This will harden the enamel 
and paint, that when hot water is 
let in it the enamel will not crack. This 


so 


method was told me by a professional 
painter who has long worked at the 
business, and guaranteed by him to be 


right.—[C. B. Morse. 


Her Idea—I am a newcomer—please 
may I join the Tablers? I think I read 
some time ago that the initiation fee 


is the expression of some idea or opin- 


ion. Anyway, I send one of my ideas; 
it is this: Women should not vote. 
Are there any strong minded sisters 


at the table? If so, I think I hear them 


say “crowd her out.” If we vote we 
will soon become office seekers. In- 
stead, let us stay at home and help 


our husbands and sons to become qual- 
ified for the public offices. However, 
the point at issue is may I come in?— 
[Jenny January. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Ct (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder disease will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no charge whatever for the favor.— 
[Adv. 




















HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 


An Attractive Book Rack Easily Made. 


E. J. STONE. 














This simple, rather neat book rack 
can be made by any boy who is handy 
with tools. And it will be appreciated, 
for it is just the thing for the books 
or magazines wanted at hand for ref- 
erence, 

The first thing to consider 
terial. If it is to be painted, 

or white 

the wood to use; 
if it is to be var- 
nished only, a hard 
wood, as ash or 
cherry is the bet- 
ter, while if it is 
to be decorated 
with burnt work, 
passwood is the 
only thing to use. 
The material 

to a thickness of 5-8 
draw a paper pattern 

Refer to the illus- 
tration, Fig 1, will find that this 
should be 4% inches at the tep, 8% 
at the bottom and 7 inches wide at the 
broadest point of the swell. The pat- 
tern made, the pieces can be gotten out 
with a jig saw or with a knife and a 
rasp. 

For 
project 
overh: 


is the ma- 
why pine 
wood is 








Fig 1. 
should be 


planed 
of an inch. Now 
of the two ends. 
you 


the top 
enough in 


ing 


use a piece that will 
width and length to 
that the finished 


the ends so 
































Fig 2 ELEVATION, 


RONT 


molding can be cut on it. In the case 


of the rack from which the drawings 
were made, the edge was molded at the 
mill and projects 7-8 of an inch. How- 


does not care to go to the 
having this done the edge 
beveled as in Fig 4. If 
the top should be 6% 
and 19 inches long and the 
10% inches wide and 19 


ever, if one 
trouble of 
ean be slightly 
this is done 
inches wide 
bottom piece 
inches long. 
The middle shelf is of 
6inches wide and 17% inches long. 
length between 
the end pieces is 
17 inches but as 
the thin shelf is 
17% inches long, 
cut out a groove 
at the proper 
hight from _ the 
bottom in each 
end piece to receive the shelf. These 
grooves should be 1-8 inch deep and of 
course 6 inches long and 3-8-inch high. 
Now the rack is ready to put to- 
gether. Put some glue on the bottom 
edge of the ends and screw them on 
from the under side of the bottom 
board. Now do the same with the top 
having put the shelf in its groove and 
a good supply of glue on the ends. In- 
stead of putting the screws in from the 
put them in from the top 
over the counter-sunk heads 


3-8-inch wood, 
The 








Fig—4. 


under side 
and putty 
afterward. 
Now if 
gotten all 
will have a 
worth the 


you have taken pains and 
joints square and true you 
little rack that will be well 
trouble expended. 


A New and Attractive Game is 
called Each person 
is supplied usually con- 
taining 10 or 12 topics upon which to 
converse. The following are sugges- 
tions for such: Which do you consider 
slot French 


satione.”’ 
ecard 


“Conver 
with a 


more stunning, seams or 
seams? A day in June, My favorite 


people, Has a woman a 
right to change her mind? Proper hour 
for rising. Opposite each number is 
space for the name of the person who 
wishes to talk upon that subject and 
in the same way as a dance program 
the card is filled. This is especially 
interesting when both sexes are pres- 
ent.—[G. B. Z. 


song, Queer 


IN THE 


Baths for the Farmer’s Wife. 


MRS M. G. T. 


“What do you consider as the most 
imortant means, medical or otherwise, 
of securing and maintaining good 
health for the average woman?” was 
asked of a physician. 

“The proper and persevering taking 
of baths, by all odds,’ was the prompt 
reply. The average woman may by the 
intelligent of the bath, aided of 
course by a sensible diet and regular 
hours, make herself rugged, impervious 
to cold, clear of skin and in every way 
strong.” 

For the 


use 


benefit of the farmer’s wife, 
at whose hands so much is required, 
let us consider the subject as adapted 
to her needs. In the first place, we ar2 
told by architects that the average 
farmer’s house is the one most seldom 
provided with bathroom accommoda- 


- 


RACK, 





. 





Fig 3—THE COMPLETED 


tions. We must meet this apparenit 
charge against our personal cleanli- 
ness with the excuse of a lack of 
proper water supply and sewerage in 
the country home. Most of us long 
since made a mental vow that this 
should be our first luxury when we 


could begin 
home. 


become so affluent that we 
idding improvements to our 


Still, the lack of a bathroom, or even 
of a bath tub need not deter us from 
the personal daintiness and health that 
the daily use of these may give. Al- 
most every country wife (alas for her 
acking back!) is the unhappy possessor 
of a large and commodious wash tub. 
This need not be religiously carried 
down cellar after each Monday’s use, 
but may be left above for the owner's 
daily use and refreshing. 

A nickel-plated bath spray with 
tubing attached, can be bought for less 


better still and cost- 
is the shower bath 
the neck or 


than a dollar, but 
ing but little more, 
yoke, which clasps about 
limbs, thus keeping the hair dry and 
also the floor, as the streams are di- 
rected inward toward the body. 

If at all ingenious and possessed of 
about 6 feet of rubber tubing, one can 


make a yoke that will do fine service. 
Plug one end of the tube with a cork 
and arrange a wire clasp to fasten it 


about the neck. Then heat a knitting 
needle red hot and with it burn a suc- 
cession of little holes on the inner side 
of the yo Experiment will deter- 


mine how Jarge and how many of these 
you will need. 

For the fountain, a ten-cent wooden 
pail, arranged on a shelf in a conven- 
ient place a few inches above the head. 
will do nicely. A few cents more will 
buy a faucet, which should exactly fit 
the hose, and which is to be fitted into 
the pail just above the bottom. With 
the large washtub to stand in this 


makes as serviceable a bath arrange- 
ment as my lady needs. 

Now if you have the truly feminine 
horror of cold water, do not give up 
through lack of will power. Neither 
must you be so rash as to subject the 
system to any sudden changes. Th 
best time for taking these tonic baths 
is immediately on rising in the morn- 
ing. Begin with water a trifle cooler 
than that which you are accustomed to 
use in a sponge bath, using @ wash 


cloth, or better still, @ loofah. Then 
lower the temperature a little every 
morning until you are using it really 
cold. Do not be discouraged if it takes 


To insure 
feeling of 


a month to accomplish this. 
a glow and that delightfu! 


HOME 


invigoration, devote your very harsh- 
est towels to this purpose, and do not 
be sparing of your strength in the 
brisk rubbing down that follows’ the 
shower. The whole operation need not 
occupy more than five minutes and 
should never take more than ten. Have 
the fountain filled and the other uten- 
sils in readiness the night befere, and 
by the kitchen fire is a good place. 

The early morning minutes are prec- 
ious to the housewife to be sure, but 
don’t begrudge that last little nap if 
giving it up is necessary for the oppor- 
tunity to do this. If you are obliged to 
go out of doors to care 


for the chick- 
ens the first thing you will not feel 
the cold or chill of 


early morning as 
usual, so warm and glowing does the 
skin feel. After the system has adapt- 
ei itself naturally to the cold baths, 
do not omit them a single day of the 
month. 


This treatment can be materially as- 
sisted by daily exercises, especially 
adapted to the needs of the house- 
keeper, by a plain diet, taking care 
not to eat too much or food that is 
not well masticated; by drinking an 
abundance of cold water, not at meal 
times, but on rising and retiring and 
between meals; by as much _ undis- 
turbed sleep in a well ventilated room 
as the individual system requires; and 
last but not least, by wearing light, 
comfortably fitting clothing, with pref- 
erably linen underwear, as this is the 
best absorbent and transmitter of per- 
spiration. 


<-> 


Care of the Hands, 


H. M. R. 








A little care will generally keep the 
hands in good condition. Never take 
the hands out of hot suds and go out 
tc the clothesline without first giving 
them a sour bath, either of lemon juice 
or vinegar; the latter is generally han- 
dier, and is just as good as lemon juice, 
if one does not object to the odor of 
the vinegar. 30th are whitening, soft- 
ening and correctives of the alkali with 
which strong soap is heavily charged. 

I know a woman who never keeps her 
hands in soapy water for any length of 


time without giving them a_ vinegar 
bath afterward, whether she exposes 


them to cold or not. This same woman 


never dusts, sweeps, or makes beds in 
winter without a pair of loose fitting 
old kid gloves. This keeps her hands 
from chapping, and also keeps’ them 
clean. 

She always washes her hands with 


good soap and slightly warm water be- 


fcre retiring, cleans her nails, and uses 
a soothing lotion. Her hands are al- 


ways free from that rough, grimy look 

which so many hands acquire during 

the winter months, although she does 

all the housework in a large family. 
peer: 

Eye Troubles—Eye Diseases Cured 
Without Surgery is the title of Dr Oren 
Oneal’s new book. It is printed in col- 
pictures of the 











ors, containing new 
doctor, and much valuable information 
regarding the care of the eyes, diet, 


Oneal writes 
send this 


exercises, baths, ete. Dr 
that he will be pleased to 
book free of charge to any reader of 
this paper who is interested enough 
to write for it. A postal card will do. 
If you or any one of your friends have 
any form of eye disease or trouble the 
book will be interesting and a valuable 


aid. He will also go a step further and 
write you a personal letter of advice, 
entirely free of: charge, if you will 
write him a history of your case in 


your own words as you understand it. 
The doctor has been advertising in our 
columns for years and we have never 
had a single complaint regarding him. 
Write for the book to-day. Dr Oneal’s 





address is Suite 158 Dearborn St, 
Chicago, 
Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 


your adv in the old reliable A A’”’ when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured*under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page. 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH 
A NICE VACATION 


581 


Don’t Do it by Starving it Either—Let a 


Substitute Do the Work. 


The old adage, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” applies just 
as well to the stomach, one of the most 
important organs of the human system, 
as it does to the man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and 
rebels against being further taxed be- 
yond its limit, the only sensible thing 
you can do is to give it a rest. Em- 
ploy a substitute for a short time and 
see if it will not more than repay you 
in results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a wil- 
ling and most efficient substitute, 
They themselves digest every bit of 
food in the stomach in just the same 
way that the stomach itself would, were 
it well. They contain all the essential 
elements that the gastric juice and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach 
contain and actually act just the same 
and do just the same work as the nut- 
ural fluids would do, were the stomach 
well and sound. They, therefore, re- 
lieve the stomach, just as one work- 
man relieves another, and permit it to 
rest and recuperate and regain its nor« 
mal health and strength. 

This ‘‘vacation” idea was suggested 
by the letter of a prominent lawyer 
in Chicago. Read what he says: “I 
was engaged in the most momentous 
undertaking of my life in bringing 
about-the coalition of certain great in- 
terests that meant much to me as well 
as my clients. It was not the work of 
days, but of months. I was working 
night and day almost, when at a very 
critical time my stomach went clear 
back on me. The undue mental strain 
brought it about and hurried up what 
would have happened later on. 

“What I ate I had to literally force 
down and that was a source of misery 
as I had a sour stomach much of the 
time. My head ached, I was sluggish 
and began to lose my ambition to carry 
out my undertaking. It looked pretty 
gloomy for me and I confided my 
plight to one of my clients. He had 
been cured by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets and at once went down to a drug 


store and brought a box up to the 
office. 
“IT had not taken a quarter of that 


box before I found that they would do 
all the work my stomach ever did; and 
as a rest or vacation was out of the 
question fcr me, I determined to give 
my stomach a vacation. I kept right 
on taking the tablets and braced up 
and went ahead with my work with re- 
newed vigor, ate just as much as I ever 
did and carried out that undertaking 
to a successful issue. I feel that I have 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to thank 
for saving me the handsomest fee [I 


ever received as well as my reputation 

and last but not least my stomach.” 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 

sale by all druggists at 60 cts a box. 





PATE NTS fizcee beck trod, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C, 








RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descrip- 
tive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applying r the same. Our ig Large, 
Descriptive Illustratcd Catalog, i poos 6 by 6 
inches, 50 illustrations, tho:oughly Indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
of all the best books on Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 


AT. ee 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





hl | ) I) a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. atte bcteaane tags 
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Collar and Sleeve Ornaments. 
MRS H. L. MILLER, 





This collar is a pleasing shape for 
turn-over collars, and is accompanied 
by a sleeve ornament to match. The 


set is something especially dainty. 
The braid employed in the set is one 
of the 


new fancy braids. A pair of 





DOUBLE TAB COLLAR. 


collar points require 2 2-3 yards fancy 
braid, 14 yvards honiton braid, 30 inches 
of purl edge and one ball of No 800 lace 
thread. The sleeve ornaments require 
3 yvyords fancy braid, t yard honiton, 14 
vards purl edge and one ball of thread 
for a pair. These last make handsome 
ends for a wide mull or blond tie. 





A Knitted Doll. 


ELEANOR M, LUCAS, 





Begin with black single zephyr; cast 
on fifteen stiches, widen three at toe, 
two at heel; knit two rows after widen- 
ing, bind off all but eight; knit eight 
rows and cast on as many as there 
were before binding off. Knit two rows, 
Narrow three at the toe and two at the 
heel; take up the eight rows, which 
makes three stitches on the needle, and 


knit four rows. Take up the stitches 
on each side to form the leg, making 
23 stitches; knit two, purl two for six 


rows, then knit two rows plain, purling 
the alternate ones. 


Tie on bright red zephyr. Knit six 
rows, purling every other row and 
widen at the beginuing of fifth and 
sixth row. Tie on gray, for trousers, 
knit three rows, one purled, widen 
every fifth and sixth row, until there 
are 37 stitches on the needle. This is 
one leg. Repeat for the other. Take 
off 18 stitches from each needle and 
knit 27 rows; knit four rows, purling 
every other one. Tie on the red, and 
knit 40 rows, the two center stitches 
being purled every other one for the 
seam in front. Narrow at the begin- 
ning of every row till there are 12 


stitches upon the needles; knit three 
rows, purling the second. This is 


worked with coarse needles, 

Now tie on flesh colored zephyr and 
with fine needles narrow to eight. Make 
a stitch in the center and knit six rows 
with only the three center stitches; 
this is the chin. There will be three 
stitches on each side of the chin part 
on the needle; widen at the beginning 
of the needle and catch up the stitches 
on each side of the chin piece so that 





A Great Book for Our Readers. 





Only those who receive the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1904, can appreciate the immense 


amount of valuable and interesting in- 


formation contained in its 352 pages. 
It represents the work of a_ special 
editorial force constantly busy upon 


this book for the past six months, not 
only in securing a vast amount of facts 
and figures, but in compiling and con- 
densing these into the smallest possible 
space consistent with clearness. In ad- 
dition to these facts and firures, cov- 
ering every important industry and 
profession, is a great deal of valuable 
advice and information which makes it 
a manual for every progressive agricul- 
turist. It is a book that will induce 
you to go right through it upon receipt, 
and you will refer to it at least a thou- 
sand times during the year to come. 
This work is only for readers of our 
journal, and is presented to every sub- 
scriber sending $1.00 for the coiaing 
year’s subscription. A complete de- 
scription of this great book will be 
found on the last pare of the December 
19 issue of our journal. 


NIMBLE 


they are all on one needle when the 
row is finished and widen at beginning 
of next needle, purl back, widen at be- 
ginning of next two rows. Next row 
make a stitch before and after middle 
stitch, purl back; make a stitch before 


and after the three middle stitches, 
purl back. Next row, knit two to- 


gether before and after the three mid- 
dle stitches, purl back, Knit three mid- 
dle stitches together, purl back. Nar- 
row beginning and end of each needle 
till there ar eight stitches on needle, 
bind off. Take up all the stitches of 
gray on one needle, and knit two 
together in the middle of the needle, 
every fourth and fifth row, till there 
are 29 stitches on the needle, after 
knitting 27 rows: knic four rows, purl- 
ing every other row. 

Tie on the red. Knit 40 rows, narrow 
till there are 12 stitches on the needle. 
Tie on the flesh color, and use the fine 


needles; knit four rows, purling every 
other row. ‘Tie on the black, knit one 
row. Knit six rows of loops, every 


third row throw the thread around the 
finger twice at every stitch, which 
makes loops, and widen at top of needle 
four times. Then narrow at beginning 
and end until there are eight stitches 
on needle, bind off. For the arms, set 
up 20 stitches with the gray, knit 50 
rows, narrowing every fourth row until 


there are 14 stitches on the needle. Tie 
on brown; narrow at beginning and 


needle till there are 12 stitches 
Knit one, purl one, for four 
Next row, widen 


end of 
on needle. 
rows, narrow to ten, 





SLEEVE ORNAMENT. 


at beginning and end of needle, purl 
abck. Widen at beginning of next 
needle, and make a stitch in middle of 
back. Widen at beginning of next 
purl back. Make one stitch before and 
after made stitch, purl back. Next 
row, knit together two stitches on 
either side of middle stitch, purl back. 
Knit three stitches together in middle 
of next row, purl back, knit two to- 
gether at beginning and end of next 
row, purl back and bind off. Sew the 
doll together and stuff with cotton. 
The mouth is made with red worsted, 
the eyebrows of black and two glass 
beads are sewn in place for eyes. 


-— 


Threads trom the Sewing Room. 
M’SPARRAN, 





SUE H. 





Although my sewing machine has 
been used almost daily for seven years, 
doing all the a family of 
six, it runs machine. A 


sewing for 
like a new 


‘sewing machine in constant use should 


have a semi-yearly cleaning like the 
room in which it stands. The one in 
question was cleaned in the spring, yet 
the second operation for the removal 
of dirt was most imperative. 

With a soft rag dipped in coal oil, 
I wipe all parts where oil or dust has 
collected, and on any spot on which 
oil has formed a stubborn gum I pour 
a few drops of the kerosene. At all 
imes I am watchful for pins wedged 
into improper places, or thread wrapped 
about the wheels, Of course careful 
oiling should be continued each day 
the machine is used. Attention to these 
detai!s pay, and it takes less time and 
labor than is expended upon the work 
of sewing upon an ill-kept or abused 
machine. 

Recently I have read much on the 
comparative merits of wrappers and 
skirts and waists for home wear. Both 
have their good points, and _ while 
shirt waists and skirts are more dressy, 
the wrappers and teagowns are very 
neat and pretty. Upon some figures 
they look quite as well as any other 
form of dress. Personally, although 
during the babyhood of my chiidren I 
found wrappe”s more convenient, I pre- 
fer a waist and skirt. But they must 





FINGERS 


be as easily put on as a wrapper, and 
as comfortable after being put on. 

One point of superiority of the two- 
piece dress is the ease of laundering. 
For this I would not baste or stitch 
skirt and waist together—buttons might 
join them while being worn, and I am 
making a house dress in which the 
skirt and waist are to be joined by 
a sufficient number of hooks and eyes 
which are pinned on instead of sown. 
Every woman, for times of sickness 
or other emergency, should have one 
or more wrappers. 


Stockings may be quickly and sub- 
stantially repaired by the sewing in 
of new feet, and 


I have come to 
the point of only 
darning those 
containing small 


‘i holes. There are 
various patterns 
of feet in use for 
this purpose; I 

am familiar with three or four, only 
one of which commends itself for its 
many points of worth. It is cut in 
one piece, shaped at the heel, and. 


being doubled, the heel portion is sewed 
before being attached to the leg, which 
is cut a trifle smaller than the foot 
portion, so that the latter “fulls” in 
somewhat in the seam, which may be 
run with strong thread and loose ten- 


sion on the sewing machine, In the 
finished stocking this seem passes 
above the heel and around the foot 
between the sole and the instep. This 


is how the sole looks when cut—a little 
longer than the foot: 

Many forms of dress goods, espe- 
cially cotton ones, are very crooked 
in the thread, and before cutting out 
a dress or other garment the material 
should, yard by yard, be carefully 
stitched straight: if this important de- 
tail is not attended to a good “slope” 
or “hang” or “drape” cannot be de- 
pended on even to the first washing. 
This uncorrected crookedness is re- 
sponsible for most of the dips and bad 
hangings, bad fitting waists and sleeves 
and crooked fronts that we see. 


= 
Star Lace, 
JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 





Make a chain, 35 turn. 

* Two knot sts, s ec in 7th st, repeat 
twice, ch 5, d t e (double treble crochet, 
thread over twice) back in same st, 
leaving last loop on hook, repeat, mak- 
ing 5 dt ec ( ch, counting always 1 
d tc), work off all together, 4 dt ¢ in 
next jth st, work off as directed and 


Sts, 





A DOUBLE STAR EFFECT. 


ch 5, s c in same st, * 2 knot sts in next 
7th st, repeat again, ch 7, turn. 

One knot st in center of 2 knots, 2 
knot sts, s ec in next knot, 1 knot st, 
4 dt cin center of clusters, work oct, 
ch 5, s c in same st, ch 5, 4 d t ec in 
same st, work off and close with s c to 
fasten securely, finish as at beginning 
of row with knot sts, turn. 

Cluster in last knot, also in second, 
2 knot sts, s c at point of star, 2 knot 
sts, s c in next point, 2 knot sts, sc 
in next knot, 2 clusters, s c in last st 
of 7 ch, ch 7, turn. Finish the star 
with 2 clusters, then 6 knot sts, finish 
2d star, turn, 

Two knot sts, s c in point of star and 
repeat Ist row. Like 2d row to end, 
then ch 7, s ec back in lower part cf 
star, ch 4, make 16 d t ec over 7 ch, ch 
4, s c over 7 ch, begin another star in 
this st and repeat preceding directions. 

When the lower scallop of 16 dtc is 
again reached, make a cluster in Ist st, 
joining it up to last point of last star, 
another cluster in same st, then a clus- 
ter in 4th st, another in same st, and 
repeat until there are 4 points of the 
double clusters and a single 


9 





at each end of the large scallop. Join 
this last cluster to last point of star, 
* 2 knot sts, s ec in point of double 
cluster, repeat all around and finish the 
row. 

Begin the next round of scallops with 
a cluster in center of knot sts, repeat, 
making 8 clusters in same joining 
only at the side clusters, as the 
tern is repeated on every double knot 
st. Join last cluster to Ist st of foun- 
dation ch, turn. 

* One knot st, s c in center cluster, 2 
knot sts in same st, 1 knot st, s ¢ in 
center of next 2 clusters, repeat from 
* all around. 

— > 

Hardwocd Tloors and gas ranges are 
not the only things benefited by a bath 
of kerosene oil. Floor and stove oil- 
cloths leok much brighter and the paint 
or vernish will last much longer if 
cleaned with a woolen rag and some 
kerosene.—[P. M. R. 





Pretzels—Put lirge tablespoon yeast 
into % pt warm milk. Stir in 1% lbs 
flour and beat well. In another dish 


put % lb butter and beat it to a cream; 


add 2 ozs sifted white sugar, 3 well 
beaten eggs, another tablespoon yeast 
and a little salt. Into this put the 
dough and beat until well blended and 
perfectly smooth. Cut off pieces the 


size of an egg and roll them into round 


bars six to eight inches long and taper- 
ing at the ends. Place them on but- 
tered tins, curving them in half cir- 
cles, new moons, or any odd shapes, 
leaving a little space between. Set 
them to rise where the heat even, 
not too warm; when light brush over 
with beaten egg, dust with sugar and 
bake a light brown.—[Sarah FE. Wilcox. 


When papering where the plaster is 
broken or oth over 
the spots. surface 
on which to iper.— 
[E. B. 


gone, paste oil 


This gives a 
hang the wall ] 


smout 





Dr. Shoop’s 


Rheumatic Cure 


Cost Nothing if it Falls. 


Any honest person who suffers from Rheumatism 
is welcome to this offer. For years I sea.ched 
everywhere to find a specific for Rheumatism. For 
nearly 20 years [ worked to this end, At last, 
in Germany, my search was rewarded, I found a 
costly chemical that did not disappoint me as otner 
Rheumatic prescriptions had disappointed physi- 
cians everywhere. 

I do not mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
can turn bony joints into flesh again. That is im- 
possible. but it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of Rheumatism, 1 know this so 
well that I will furnish for a full month my Rheu 
matic Cure on trial. cannot cure all cases within 
a month. It would be unreasonable to expect that. 
But most cases will yield within 30 days This 
trial treatment will convince you that Dr. Shoop's 
Rbeumatic Cure is a power against Rheumatism— 
a potent force against disease, that is irresistible. 

My offer is made to convince you of my faith. 
My faith is but the outcome of experience—of 
actual knowled« I KNOW what it can do, 
And I know this so well that I will furnish my 
remedy on trial, Simply write me a postal for my 
book on Rheumatism. I will then arrange with 
a druggist in your vicinity so that you can secure 


six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure to make 
the test. You may take it a full month on trial, 
If it succeeds, the cost to you is $5.50. If it fails, 
the loss is mine and mine alone. It will be left 


enti-ely to you. I mean that exactly. If you say 
the trial is not satisfactory I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

I have no samples, Any mere sample that can 
affect chronic Rheumatism must be drugged to the 
verge of danger. I use no such drugs, for it is 
danrerous to take them, You must get the disease 
out of the blood, My remedy does that, even in the 
most difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met, and in all of my 
experience, in all of my 2000 tests, I never found 
another remedy that would cure one chronic case in 
ten, 

Write me and I will send you the book. Try 
my remedy for a month, for it can’t harm you 
anyway. If it fails the loss is mine, 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis, 

Mild cases not chronic are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists 
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SURE CURE ] Brooks Appliance. New 
discovery. No obuoxious 
springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushion, 
Binds and draws 
the broken parts to- 
gether as you would 
a broken _ limb. No 
salves. No lymphol, No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Par. 
Sept. 10, 01. Sent ou trial. 
Catalogue free. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO,, Box 828, MARSHALL, MICH, 
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About Pastry. 


A. J 





A brisk oven is needed for all pastry. 
A very simple test will show the right 
heat. If the cook will insert a piece 
of White notepaper in her oven and 
after five minutes take it out, she will 
know what its heat is. A pale yellow 
hue on the paper will indicate that it 
is too slow for ordinary short crust or 
puff paste, though it will do for Genoese 


paste. But a nice brown color, decided 
in tone, shows that the heat is brisk 
enough and just right. A very dark 
brown shows too much heat, and the 
oven must be slowed down somewhat. 

Even when the oven is quite right 
and the pastry has been made mod- 
erately rich, a woman will feel dis- 
satisfied at the appearance, because 
she misses the rich brown gloss that 


she has seen on pastry made by prac- 


tical cooks. This gloss is produced by 
anegg wash. An egg is beaten up with 
a little sugar and a small quantity of 
milk is added. With this the pie is 
brushed over after the pastry has been 
finished and all its paste ornaments 
have been put on. If a little of the 


paste has been left over it can be con- 
verted into tea cakes by adding a little 
baking powder, a few currants and a 
little sugar. Then the remainder of the 
glaze will come in handy to brush 

the cakes and none will be 
This wash is the “secret of 
brown se¢ on the shop buns. 

<-> . 


A Wholesome Sweet—Remov: 
from good, clean, fresh dates, 
the cavity with shelled, fresh, 
brittle peanuts. Rol! the dates in pul- 
verized or confectioners’ sugar and 
pack in prettily decorated candy boxes 
some of which you may have saved 
through the year as being too pretty 
and dainty to destroy or throw away. 
How handy these will come in now, fo 
fill and bestow on some little child’s 
heart at the holiday time! Any kind 
of nut meats may be used in place of 
the peanuts, or chopped raisins and 
nut meats combined into a sort of paste, 
make an excellent filling for the dates. 
The best thing about these ‘goodies, is 
that they are fresh, pure and 
some.—[C. B. Morse. 


egg 
ovel 
wasted 


the rich 


the 


stones 


and fill 


New Year's Mince Meat—Take a 
beef tongue weighing 2% Ibs and boil 
briskly 1% hours. Prepare 2 Ibs beef 
suet, 41%4 lbs chopped apples, 2 Ibs seed- 
ed raisins, 2 lbs currants, % Ib citron, 
shredded, 1 glass quince jelly, 1 pt cook- 
ing molasses, 2 qts sweet cider, the 
juice and grated rind of 2 oranges, the 
juice and grated rind of 2 lemons, 1 02 
cinnamon, ™% oz nutmeg, % oz cloves, 
% o% mace and 1 Ib sugar. Chop the 
beef and suet fine, removing all strings 
and shreds. Mix all ingredients and let 





stand 24 hours before’ using.—[Alice 
Jefferis. 

A Novel Peach Pudding—Last 
New Year’s we were delighted with the 
pretty decoration in the center of the 
table, It w only a pudding, but 
looked so odd. Pastry cut in strips 
2 inches wide and 12 inches long was 
baked brown. These strips were then 
built up like a corn crib, about 10 
inches high. The pen was filled with 
yellow peaches and on top was heaped 
plenty of icing to imitate snow. It was 
in the center of a large platter which 


wes also piled with icing. Served with 
rich cream it tasted as fine as it looked, 
[M. Mc. 


Cocoa Fudge—One-fourth cup milk, 
1% tablespeons butter, 14 ounces pow- 
ered sugar, 9 teaspoons cocoa, a pinch 
of salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Melt the 
butter with milk in a saucepan. Add 
sugar, cocoa and salt, cook and stir 
until the mixture strings (about eight 
minutes.) Set in a pan of cold water, 
and add vanilla. feat very gently and 


the instant it begins to thicken pour 
into buttered dishes. When hard cut 
in squares. Have a care not to beat it 


too much.—[M, A. RB. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 








9140—Ladies’ Coat with Capes, 32, 34, 
56, 38 and 40-inch bust. 





9188—Ladies’ Fancy Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust, 

9150—Lacies’ Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 
30-inch waist, 


28 and 








MATTERS 


Say’s Sanctum. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN, 





Say’s is a village home, pretty and 
cosy, but I mean to speak especially 
only of her sanctum, her own particu- 
lar room. It opens from the kitchen, 
and into one of the large, square, front 
rooms. It is long and narrow, with 
two windows at the side, in both of 
which are blossoming plants. Between 
the windows stands a large, square, 
old-fashioned table with a pretty cover, 
on which rests a large lamp. At one 
end of the room stands a pretty old- 
fashioned mahogany secretary, while 
comfortable chairs stand here and 
there. The floor is covered with oil- 
cloth, and in the center is a large 
drugeget. 

But the nart of the room that would 
best please most tired home keepers, 
was the alcove, which went in back, 
at right angles with the general shape 
of the room, the width of the hall, and 
was curtained off with pretty draperies. 
In this alcove was a_ comfortable 
couch, and a stuffed steamer chair. 
Just a pretty, cosy resting place. Say 
always points out this alcove as her 
especial retreat when tired. 





Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A A,” when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page. 








Joseph Horne Co. 
Our After Christmas Sales 


In the interest of our mail-order cus- 
tomers throughout the country we are 
sorry we cannot quote prices at this 
time governing our Special Sales that 
begin immediately after Christmas. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s 
we close out all goods of a Christmas 
nature at ridiculous prices—a half of 
former prices, in some cases even a third 


of former prices. 


Then immediately after Christmas we 
begin our noted semi-annual sale of 
Women’s Undermuslins, thousands and 
thousands of pieces made to our special 
order and sold for prices away below 
the usual. 

On the second day of January our 
Clearance of Winter Goods begins. That 
is a great time for people who look at 
the economical side of buying. 

Our advise is to send to us for anything 
you want and you will be sure to get 
it for very much less than former prices. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Bad grocer 


confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 


chimneys. | 


MACBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacneTH, Pittsburgh. 












A FREE game—60 kinds— inside 
each package of 


Lion 









































Wanted 


Wedesire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residents of the respective states pree 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
52 and 54 Lafayette Pince, New York. 
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requires little time and laborif you 
use Enterprise machines; $8.50 buys 
an outit with sufficient capacity 
for any family butchering. An 








ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper «« Sausage Stuffer 


makes & combination that is unequaled for quality or quantity of work per- 


formed. 


A No. 10 Meat Chopper has a capacity of three pounds of meat eet 
t 


minute, and a No, 25, four quart size, Sausage Stuffer handles the meat as 





asitcomesfromtheChopper. The Cylinder of theStuffer is bored true so that 


An Emergency Discovery—When no meat can work up above the Plate; the patented Corrugated Spout prevents 





Trish potatoes are not at hand and air entering thecasings; with special attachments the Stuffer is easily converted 
bread making is, boil two tablespoons into a perfect Lard Press. The Chopper chops quickly, watformly, perfectly ; 
of rice in a quart of water until the $132—Misses’ Fancy Waist, with Yoke, oie t clog, breule or rust. Enterprise machines last a life-time. The name 
grains are soft. Use this, water and 12, 14 and 16 years. NTERPRISE” is on every machine as a runrantec of its quality. Sold by all 


all, instead of potatoes. The bread will 9011—Misses’ Seven-Gored hardware and creneral rtores. Write for f-re exrtalor-ne of household helps, 


Skirt, 13, 


be every bit as nice and some prefer 14 and 16 years. and send 4 cents for the“ ENTERPRISING ILOUSEXEEPER,” containing 200 receipts. 
it to potatoes. This was an emergency je - = om 
discovery one bread day when no pota- Price, ten cents each number. Ad« THD ENTERPRISD MFG. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa, 


toes were available.—[Emma C. 





dress Pattern Department, this office. 
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am MAKES HOGS FAT 4x> PREVENTS DISEASE 


International Stock Food Co., SHANNONDALE, IND. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have now used “International Stock Food” for more than two 
years and I cheerfully recommend itto all feeders of stock, especially for hogs. 
It increases the appetite, prevents disease, promotes dige stion, enhances the 
value of the grain fed, increasing the weight, and insures a thrifty condition 
of stock at all times. ‘My neighbors have repeatedly sustained heavy losses in 
their herds while mine have remained almost immune, a result I attribute al- 
most wholly to the specific effects of “International Stock Food.” 
4 Respectfully yours, G. W. SHANNON.* 


’ tes cd > 
a : @aWe Have Hundreds of Thousands of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash Te Prove That They 
FOR Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited, 
BABB EBB BNONOOOOOOOOOOOnO" 


LLL LI ae al 
Weown “International Stock Food Farm,”? whichis § increases the appetite, Aids Digestion and Assimila- 2 tonic, Table Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Table ease is prevented or cured. “International Stock Food’® 
located 12 miles from Minneapolis and contains 650 tion so that each animal obtains more nutrition from Vinegar is a diuretic. You eat these medicinal ingred- is sold on a*Spot Cash Guaraatee’”’ by Fifty Thousand 
acres. We feod “International Stock Food” every day he graineaten. We positively guarantee that its use ients almost with every mouthful of your food, and it Dealers throughout the World, and has the Largest Sale 
@o all our Woatp Cuamrion Statutoxs, Daw Parcn 1:56, will make you extra money over the usual Plan of is proven that these medicines promote health and ever known, &#-Your Money will be Promptly Refund- 
Dingctum 2:05% and Roy wie ° 2.06%; and silso t — Growing and Fattening stock. “Internacional Stock strength for people and improve their digestion, *In- ed in Any case of failure. We Refer You To Any Bank 
Youwe Srattions, Broop Ma Corrs, Wore Hoxszs, Food”’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ternational Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medi- Or Wholesale House In Minnespolis, 6@” Beware of the 
Cartiz and Hoes. “INTERN A 1 ONAL STOCK FooD" Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 18 will make cinal ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary many Cheap and Inferior Imitations now on the market! 
8 FEEDS ron ONE CENT is Prepared from Roots, ? your Calves, Colts or Pigs grow amazingly and will an addition to the recular feed of your stock if you do- No Chemist ean separate and same all the Different 
Hierbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at keep them healthy. It is Absolutely Harmless even if sire to keepthem in the best possible condition. “Intere powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that we use ia 
Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, ) taken into the Human System. You insist on eating national Stock Food” is endorsed by Every High-Class our preparations. Any Chemist or Manufacturer claim- 
medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small ? the following medicinal ingredients with your Own Farm Paper and Over One Million Progressive Farmers ing to do so Must be an Ignoramus or a Falsifier, Imita- 
amounts a8 an addition to the regular feed. Itisa ; food atevery meal: Table Salt is a stomach tonic and and Stockmen. It purifies the blood, stimulates and tions Are Always Inferior. Insist On Having The Gene 
Great Aid in Growing or Fattoning stock because it worm medicine, 7 able Pe pper is 8 powerfu 1 sti mulating — £ permanently ¢ strengthens ¢ the ent entire sy "ste m so that dis- aine And You Will Always Obtain Paying Results. 

PPA PDIP PIPPI DPA 


If You Cannot Obtain “International Stock Food” In Your Town we will ‘agree to ship you 5 100 pounds or or over of * “International : Stock Foot without money or note and you can feed it Four Months with the 
agreement that if you are not periecily satisfied with results you need not pay us acent. Write for Special Offer to International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Correspondence Answered Promptly. 











183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS SF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, =tc: 


The Cover of this Book is a Moantiful Live Stock Pictare 6@"Printed fn Bix Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on it. Size of Book is 6% by 9% inches. It cost us $3000 to have our 
Artists and Bagravers make these Bucravings, which are the finest engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry that you have ever seen. They areal] made from actual photographs 
and are worthy of a plete in any library. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life En- 
gravings of many very —> nimals. @# It contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it d all and tells 
you how to treat thet. eterinary [lustrations are large and scientific and better than you can obtain in any other book regardless of price. 


WE WILL PAY YOU 52 $10.00 CASH “&* IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 
WE WILL MALL ONK COPY OF THIS BOOK TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, With Postage Prepaid, If You Will Write Us At Onee,Letter er Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO OUESTIONS: 
sr ist.—-NAME THIS PAPER, *er2nd._HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 


Mareee At Once... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn, U.S.A, 00 astinien. 


775,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE OF THE CHAMPION STALLION DAN PATCH 1:56M (size 21 ay ze) MAILED YOU FREE IF YOU SEND FOR THIS BOOK Contains Over 16 Acres of Space. 





WILL PAY YOU $1,000 IN CASH 
IF WE EVER REFUSE TO REFUND ) YOUR MQNEY ON OUR POSITIVE “CASH QUARANTEE” THAT IS PRINTED "ON EVERY LABEL OF THESE PREPARATIONS, THEY ARE SOLD BY 60,000 DEALERS, 
“International Poultry Food”’ (A see P , and insure: cood health and eapid growth for all kinds of Sposa). “International Louse Killer.”” “International Worm Powder.’’ “International Heave 
Gure.”” “International Colle Cure.”’ intermat mal Harness Sen). “International Foot Pad ee Hoof 0 ‘Inter I <6 ag ney (A a disinfectant and germicide) .“International 
Compound Absorbent” (It cures curbs, spavine, ete, while your ore works). “Silver Pine OU” (The wonderfal quick cure for barb-wire cuts, kick . Wewill be Glad to Refund Your Money if 
they over fail and woeagree to accept your plain, written statemen® and leave the entire matter withyou. INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD. co... Minneapolls, Minn. 
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— — > Ces anime inde oe 7 ABEN AQ \| FE” a 
wasting your time and strencth. It is easy ' Cie | ) Aw A 

Rim Work—turning the wood pile into money or 3° ‘ ‘ 
7 keeping aT with ah: — class 


rr Wood > Nfs , No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 

n *§ Saws. ‘jr ; trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works ITS LF 
Easy, perfect ; zs well in January as July. Price reasonable, Write for catalog. | gos wood 

| working machines an - Built pal iy 
pb yy by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass, | tre", 
@ also make the Y ond = shep work. 
famous Freemar — 68 a Betorebuy- 
Windmills, Corn ~ e . ° ing, write 
Shellers, F eed Cut- r } ~ for Catalog 
iM) ters, ete. c. Ba 
Ask for our cata- 

§ logue 104 


Mf i] S, FREEMAN & SONS 
MFU 


d, C0,, 











2 orks, 
and Shredders. Try one at your own piace ; uf it does not : 
‘ please you better than any other machine you can buy, we = i B ——' Westminster Station, VO 
Reciae, Wisconsin. . ‘ tand all expe nse Get our catalogue today, It contains 
“st line made. On the market %5 years, 


t Co., SS wil STRO 
Wilder-Strong Implement Co. is, - : 2 iv 7 FENGE! « ADEn ba 


g. Chicken. 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free, 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 10. Winchester. Indiana. U. 8. & 























It costs nothing. Re- 
turn at our expense if 


thi 1 fail ind ) ‘ lives. A Remington would soon make a rug 
shelled Cora, car €or ty Lo REE . of his pelt. While You May Not 


Every boy knows where a sly old fox 





all grains or mixe ‘ ; Remington [Rifles are accurate, durable 
feed stuffs, easier, Zast- ° == and stand the racaet. Send for catalogue. 
erand better than any ay cd . ie . 2 
other. ; ; REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N. Y. 


qa 313-15 Broadway 84-8 First Street 
ew 0 an 4 Ss New York City, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal, 


are the practical, every day ite for ev ery f : can secure our 1904 ¢ atalogue, describing a fence that 
eg EO CORR eo. contair twice the strength aid three tines ths last 
of power. Don’t fail to get our free catalogue ing quaiities of the woven article, 


before buying. — THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., = CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
ET 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE GO. 
Box tu7, New Holland, Pa. 





be ab le to build fence at this time of the year, you 
& 




















; ma 16 to 35 Cents Per Rod. 
SA ICE PLOWS S22 Arde "BLIZZARD AND HORSE IGE CALKS, | fia siciricnreicns cto ted. 


All about the land of sunshine, fruits and flowers. Write for discounts. Sharpen your own horse. No waitingat the smith’s. 


Resources and romance. Ilius. Mag. 1 yr. trial, 25c. H. PRLY, No. Clove, N. Y. Ss. W. : Oanenevd , 
THE WESTEKN EMPIRE, 123 Times Block, Los Angeles, ° Liberal prices to agents, Kent, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


‘ Horse-High Bull-Strong | BRAINS OR MUSCLE? Fine or Coarse. 


which makesthe mostmoney? A - All purpose feeds from ¢ag corm and aly 


You want the best—we have it. Made of BUICK GASOLINE ENGINE . grains. KELLY A HOT PROPOSITION e. 


High Carbon Colled Spring Stee! Wire, (our own 
aetna heavily Galvanized, Sold to the makes light work of cream separating, To introduce our Ball-Bearing Stee! Forges, 
Farm 


er direct at Wholesale Factory Prices. churning, pumping, deed cutting, ete. - DUPLEX Grinding Mills Spatjeatte tree Vince ond Sreshonn? View 
Oc tives yo u more time to an an freet Pt oO Tme u ac la LU . 
ee Conte wee ay tyr 4 other work. Hundreds of our engines a: rah, en _—— Ship onapproval. Provay the e freig ght. Write 
Ornamental Lawn Fence Te. to 47e. per fect. in practical, profitable, everyday use. te breaker and burr set. 4 sizes, fitany pow- | today for spec ial pier som mses Fee 
Poultry Fence, Farm Gates ete., at ex- “<S ‘Waite Son-entalog ©. : A ex, Write at once for free catalogue. Kansas Stato Fairs. - ; 
ceptionally low prices, Catalocue free, $ THE BUICK MFG. CO., — THE 0. S. KELLY CO., —< Mig. Co., Box 100, Marshalltown, lowes 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Muncie, Indiana, Flint, Mich, wore Ohie, | GR. Harper Mig. Co., , . 
































